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The Grace 


AS WE APPROACH THE COMMEMORATION Of Founders Day on Febru- 
ary 17, I offer a proposal that a part of our observance this year 
might be in silence. With some members this kind of observance 
may be private—an appointed hour in which we withdraw from 
the day's exactions and give ourselves to meditation. It could be 
done in the home. It could be done in a place of worship; for we 
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are a part of the great Judeo-Christian tradition, and our organiza- 
tion could not have come into being without the emphasis religion 
places on personal worth and responsibility. This kind of medita- 
tive silence might even be organized as a part of our public celebra- 
tion. After all, we Americans have shown great genius for organiza- 
tion. We can organize anything, even silence. 
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However we do it, whether individually or in groups; wherever 
we do it, whether privately or in some sanctuary, let us make Found- 
ers Day 1960 a time for quiet thought about our Objects and their 
increasing importance in our day. Let us make an appointment 
with our minds and turn away, purposefully though briefly, from 
our round of activities. 
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Several benefits might result from this unique use of Founders 
Day. It would be truly set apart in our hearts, as it ought to be set 
apart. It would be made a red-letter day, one that stood out like an 
old-fashioned Sunday. And by calling attention to the day in this 
fitting way, we would show the value we place on ideas and spiritual 
concerns. 


BY THIS TOKEN a time of commemorative thought and silence would 
attract beyond our wide membership. An organization as powerful 
and influential as ours should set a public example. It is plain that 
in our society all our organizations, even the best, are often in dan- 
ger of weakening their vigor by excessive activity. Significantly our 
report forms contain no space for filling in the amount of time the 
P.T.A. has spent on thinking, considerable as it undoubtedly is. 
Of course the National Congress of Parents and Teachers itself 
has an amazing record of accomplishment, made possible only by 
the directed energy of devoted members. It will continue to rely up- 
on this energy in the future—and confidently. But what is needed 
now and then is a contrast, an about-face, a creative pause, a stand- 
ing back, as an artist does when he needs perspective on his work. 
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of Silence 


I can imagine no better way to pay tribute to Alice McLellan 
sirney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst than to think back on their 
ideas and then think forward about the implications of these ideas 
for our day. We are forced to face a complexity of problems that 
these leaders, for all their foresight, could not have expected. The 
task before us is much harder than we ourselves dreamed a few 
years ago. 

Our organization by its very nature is now concerned with the 
whole moral climate in this country. Our task touches the whole of 
our society. Fortunately we permeate that society. We are part of it, 
not apart from it. And this makes our obligation all the greater. 
We have reached a point where we must take the time to reassess 
and reappraise. Some sharp, if momentary, departure from our 
casual routine is called for. 

Our local units will know best how to work out details for a 
thoughtful use of this coming Founders Day. | believe that they can 
demonstrate the same skill and ingenuity they have shown in other 
phases of our vast operation. For if we can make the recognition of 
this day an interlude of quiet searching and appraisal, the value 
will carry over into the whole year and into all that we do. 


tHE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PARENT-TEACHER MOVEMENT is not to be 
read only in the body of literature handed down to us from the € { ' 4 : 3 
Founders, inestimably important though that is. It is to be found * i _ 
also in the reflective use of an ever growing body of knowledge and ; DPhocte Ai person Hleavst 
experience, as we remember the dictum that there is nothing more 
frightful than ignorance in action. 
Devotion is something no person or group can compel from 
others. Ours is a voluntary organization in which devotion and the 
effort it inspires are both freely given. If we disregard our past, 
we only belittle our present. If we honor it—and it warrants all 
honor, including commemorative silence—we may not only take 
deeper satisfaction in the present but proceed with our mission: 
to do our very best so that all children may know the full richness 
of a life that is good, generous, and useful. 


, 
> 
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President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


“THAT BOY JUST DOFSN’T UNDERSTAND the meaning of 
money.” 

“Teen-agers have no sense about coming in at 
night.” 

“Young people don’t understand that certain expe- 
riences should be postponed until adulthood.” 

“Adolescents have a crazy set of values nowadays.” 

“I’m stumped when it comes to helping my boy 
with his homework. I don’t know anything about the 
kind of mathematics and grammar they teach now.” 

These and similar comments often made by par- 
ents are pretty strong evidence that a gulf of mis- 
understanding exists between adolescents and their 
parents. In fact, the gap between the generations 
seems so great that some people see in it a major 
social problem, contributing to juvenile delinquency 
and other forms of social unrest. 

But how serious is the problem? And how new is it? 

Certainly there is a gulf of misunderstanding be- 
tween parents and adolescents. There always has 
been. Probably there always will be. 

This gulf is created partly by rapid social change— 
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change that makes each generation grow up in a 
world quite different from the one in which its 
parents grew up. The period around 1920 was one 
of especially great social movement, so that a genera- 
tion which came of age before that time is widely 
separated from one coming of age after it. 


Two Worlds That Are Worlds Apart 


But the cleavage between the generations is only 
partly due to social change, which is characteristic of 
contemporary society. It also has an eternal charac- 
ter, for it is an inevitable part of the endlessly re- 
peated process of growing up in the human family. 
This process is a drama that has been lived and re- 
lived by every one of the thousands of generations 
since the origin of human society. The recurrent plot 
of the drama is concerned with the close emotional 
relationship between son or daughter and father and 
mother, which creates tensions as well as bonds of 
affection and always produces misunderstanding. 

Let us consider first the contemporary problem— 
that is, social change as it affects the relations be- 
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When children blast off into the 
outer space of adolescence, do 
parents necessarily lose touch with 
them? If we’ve set up our tracking 
stations during the years of their 


childhood, we can be sure 


they’ ll be getting our signals 


and we'll be receiving theirs. 


tween generations. We live in a period of such rapid 
change that it is literally impossible for a child to 
have the same experiences with material objects and 
with social relations that his parents had. The editor 
of a southern newspaper commented on this situa- 
tion in a little poem called “Changing Times.” 

We live in a time 

When cotton has gone west, 

Cattle have gone east, 

Negroes have gone north, 

Yankees have gone south, 

And we've all gone to town. 

So it goes. And so we go. One generation uses the 
horse and buggy, the next the automobile, and the 
next the jet plane. A steam locomotive, which was 
common in the boyhood of one generation, is pre- 
served in a museum for the next generation to view 
as an historical oddity. 

The world is not what it was in the horse-and- 
buggy days. Sometime around 1920 our society moved 
from an economy of scarcity to one of relative abun- 
dance. The problem of the production of goods was 
solved so well that it has ceased to be as difficult as 
the problem of making use of the goods produced 
by a marvelously productive society. 

A man who, as a boy, had the idea that old bottles 
and wastepaper should be saved and sold for junk 
and used again now finds his son tossing bottles and 
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old paper on the rubbish heap because the junkman 
won't: buy them. It’s difficult for a man whose boy- 
hood was lived in an economy of scarcity to commu- 
nicate about such things as work, savings, and thrift 
with his son, who is growing up in a society that has 
been characterized as affluent. 

This difference between the generations, due to 
rapid social change, is sometimes magnified out of 
true perspective as if it had never existed before 
1goo. Yet for a very long time people have seen the 
world and the new generation move beyond them. 
And frequently they have failed to understand the 
situation. Thus the aging Duke of Wellington, hero 
of Waterloo, wrote in 1852, “I thank God that I shall 
be spared from seeing the consummation of ruin that 
is gathering about us.” 

Social change, then, has been occurring in human 
society for a long time and has always tended to pro- 
duce misunderstanding between generations. Often, 
too, the younger generation is more realistic and 
clear minded about the facts of the new world than 
is the older generation, which is shackled to the past. 
For example, in the past marriage was usually de- 
ferred until the young man finished school and had 
a job. Now as more and more boys are continuing 
their education into their twenties, young people are 
developing a pattern of early marriage. Marriage is 
becoming a part of sociological adolescence, rather 
than the end of it. 

The older generation must learn to trust the 
younger generation as it works out new patterns of 
social relations in a changing society. 

Next, consider the eternal problem of the gulf be- 
tween the generations within the family. This is not 
very different now from what it has been in other 
centuries and other places. Whatever difficulty it puts 
in the way of communication between parents and 
adolescent children has been with us continuously 
since we were a human society. From the beginning 
of literary history, dramatists and novelists have 
known it and described it. Among the literary illus- 
trations that come to mind are Shakespeare’s King 
Lear, Dickens’ Dombey and Son, Turgenev's Fathers 
and Sons, Galsworthy’s The Forsyte Saga, and How- 
ard’s The Silver Cord. 

We know that deep emotional forces connect 
mother to son and father to daughter, while others 
bind mother to daughter and father to son. The 
forces between the generations both attract and repel. 
They are so deep that they are never fully under- 
stood by parents or by adolescents, and they cannot 
be talked about with any real ease of expression. 


AN ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “DAYS OF DISCOVERY,” 
THE STUDY PROGRAM ON ADOLESCENCE 





They make it especially difficult for the generations 
to converse with each other about sex. 

On more objective matters, such as choice of an 
occupation, choice of clothing, and choice of a col- 
lege, verbal exchange is easier. But even on these 


topics there is a resistance and reticence that is hard 


to circumvent. 


Radar in Family Relations 

However, while explicit verbal communication is 
often difficult or unsatisfactory, there is an extraordi- 
narily effective kind of nonverbal, implicit communi- 
cation. Although the gulf between the generations is 
always present, it can be and is bridged adequately 
in most families. This unspoken but effective form 
of communication has its basis in two things. 

First, there is the identification of a child with his 
parents, especially with the parent of the same sex. 
his leads him to imitation, both conscious and un- 
conscious. Accustomed to taking his cues from his 
parents, the adolescent continues to do so uncon- 
sciously. He may not need explicit counsel or exhor- 
tation from them. In fact, these may actually get in 
the way of real communication. 

What the father is the boy strives to become, in 
the essentials. This does not mean that the boy will 
always choose the same vocation as his father. He 
may openly and consciously rebel against his father 
in some ways. But if the relationship has been a 
wholesome one, the boy will imitate the essential 
qualities of his father. He will put them to work 
in his own life, in his own generation, more eflec- 
tively than his father could tell him to do. 

Then, too, there is unspoken understanding and 
communication between adolescents and their par- 
ents because of patterns that have been developed in 
the family over the years of childhood. The adoles- 
cent has incorporated into himself the moral voice 
of his parents. Even after he has overtly declared his 
independence of them, his conscience repeats their 
warning and controlling voice. Personal habits of 
responsibility, honesty, friendliness, moral courage, 
and self-control grow out of family training. Thus 
parents know what to expect of their children, and 
children know what their parents expect of them. 

There is also a kind of sign language that comes 
into existence within a family. A hug means some- 
thing, a frown something else, as does a silence or a 
word of thanks. These usages, which have grown up 
over the years, have special meanings that everyone 
in the family understands. In particular, each under- 
stands the others’ feelings and manages to convey ap- 
proval and disapproval without the hazard of words. 

The unspoken communication that exists between 
parents and adolescents in the average family is so 
effective that it seldom needs words. Moreover, there 
is a value in reticence if it is based upon mutual 
understanding. 
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Solo Flight 

The gulf between generations is necessary and de- 
sirable. It facilitates the young person’s achievement 
of his adolescent task of becoming emotionally inde- 
pendent of his parents. Only as he frees himself from 
dependence can he establish his own identity, deter- 
mine the kind of person he will become, and make 
a place for himself in society. 

The human family, with its emotional bonds and 
its deep attachments as well as its repressed rivalries 
and its avoidances, is admirably adapted to the mak- 
ing of new personalities that are fit for a changing 
world. This process actually requires a gulf between 
the generations, but across it there must be a bridge 
of understanding and communication. 

On the whole it appears that communication be- 
tween the generations is probably less difficult and 
more satisfactory than it has been in the past. During 
this century there have been positive developments 
that are enabling us to span the gap with ever more 
serviceable bridges. 

For one thing, we know more about human be- 
havior. Parents understand their children better; 
adolescents understand their parents better. This is 
true at least in communities where there are oppor- 
tunities for parents to study adolescence and for 
adolescents to study human relations. 

Again, tacit understanding between generations is 
more satisfactory than it was a generation ago. Fam- 
ily members are more comfortable with this implicit 
form of communication. They accept reticence. They 
don’t allow words to get in their way as much as 
formerly. 

Finally, family relations have improved. Father is 
not so authoritarian a person as he was fifty years 
ago and, being less authoritarian, has less difficulty 
communicating, both verbally and tacitly, with his 
adolescent son or daughter. In general, the family is 
more democratic than it was in the past, and a demo- 
cratic family permits freer communication among 
its members. 

Between parents and their adolescent children 
stretches a gulf created by social change, differing 
experiences, and the nature of the parent-child rela- 
tionship itself. But the gulf, I repeat, is necessary for 
the adolescent’s healthy development. We need not 
deplore it. We need not even try to narrow it. What 
we must avoid is setting off explosives that will blast 
the gap into an impassable Grand Canyon. Our job 
is to shore up the banks and keep the bridge passable 
by making our family relations democratic and by 
improving our undefstanding of our children, our- 
selves, and our changing society. 





Robert J. Havighurst, professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, is a member of the university's 
Committee on Human Development. 
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I WAS TALKING WITH A FRIEND ON THE PHONE the other 
day, offering her my sympathy and compassion. She 
was the distraught mother of two boys, seven and 
nine years of age, both of whom had been home from 
school with the flu for two full weeks. In addition to 
reporting on the usual lack of sleep and resulting 
exhaustion that attend a mother’s role as Florence 
Nightingale, she was full of anecdotes about the boys’ 
hair-raising escapades. After describing some of their 
more colorful and nerve-shattering activities, she 
sighed and said, “This much ‘togetherness’ tries a 
mother’s soul. They haven’t enough to challenge and 
stimulate their seething little minds, so they are giv- 
ing me the works. They're just as defiant and argu- 
mentative as they can be.” She paused, then added 
more cheerfully, “Of course, the nice thing about 
fresh kids is that they are so smart.” 

That comment has stuck in my mind. I remember 
a mother in a parents’ discussion group who became 
very much upset when the other members com- 
plained about children who defied what their par- 
ents felt to be the most reasonable of controls. She 
interrupted these tales of woe with a story that no 
one in that group will ever forget. 

“You know,” she said, “it’s very hard for me to 
listen to you complain. You should be glad your 
children have such spirit. I have two children, a boy 
of eight and a little girl of four. Paul was a devilish 
one from the day he was born. He was always getting 
into things. He was hard to discipline. He wore me 
out. When my little girl was born, she was entirely 
different—quiet, passive, uncomplaining. She was so 
undemanding and easy to handle that I thought to 
myself, ‘Well, thank goodness, at least I've got one 
child who isn’t going to be a lot of trouble.’ But 
Carol didn’t seem to develop right. She didn’t try to 
sit up, she didn’t crawl, she didn’t play. To make a 
long story short, she is a retarded child. Now every 
time Paul gets hard to handle, my husband and I 
thank God that he’s a normal boy, trying to grow up.” 

Though this is an extreme situation, it does point 
out dramatically and clearly that we parents and 
teachers can’t have our cake and eat it too. 


Focus on the Future 

What do we want our children to be like when 
they grow up? Most of the parents and teachers I've 
met seem to agree that they want their children to 
be responsible, independent adults. They want them 
to be able to make mature decisions about work, 
marriage, and parenthood. They want them to be 
discriminating in their judgment of people and ideas 
and live fully with a sense of adventure, unafraid to 
explore the world (even the universe) around them. 
They want their children to be flexible enough to 
accept change, courageous enough to meet new chal- 
lenges, loving and sensitive enough to care deeply 
about life and about people. 
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with their growing up? 


The catch is that there is no way to achieve these 
goals except through the innate human struggle to 
grow. We applaud nature when it gives our children 
the impetus to learn to walk, speak, eat without help, 
ie shoelaces, make friends, read and write, add and 
subtract. But we are often somewhat less enthusiastic 
about the natural impulse to grow when it shows 
itself in the form of defiance, stubbornness, tough- 
ness toward ourselves, indifference to the rules of 
cleanliness, and irresponsibility about chores that are 
important to us but not to them. 

Not long ago I asked a group of parents and teach- 
ers to give me quickly a list of one-word descriptions 
of school-age youngsters. The first words I wrote 
down, as they said them, were “noisy,” “jumpy,” 
“sloppy,” “fresh,” “wild,” and “rebellious.” As the 
list grew longer, somewhere ‘way down toward the 
bottom they got around to some other kinds of words: 
eager to learn,” “full of 
bright.” 

That mixture of words represents the “package 
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“curious,” “adventurous, 


” 46 


questions,” “‘very emotional, 


deal” we get with a school-age child. And I suspect 
that most of our concerns about discipline, about 
setting limits and at the same time encouraging inde 
pendence, center on our natural confusion and uncer- 
tainty. How, we ask ourselves, can we help our 
children become civilized beings yet still allow for 
the wonderful richness of individual difference and 
the development of mature independence? Probably 
the first thing to do is accept the fact that children 
have to test themselves against adult authority. How 
do you know what you can do until you try it? Can 
you always take your parents’ word for it that you 
are not ready for some new experience? Maybe you 
are and they don’t know it. 

Most parents and teachers recognize that when a 
child insists on getting his own way and when he 
goes through the “emancipation acrobatics” typical 
of children his age, these are evidences of growth. 
What we have learned about child development has 
given us a sense of proportion about such transitory, 
trial-and-error experiments with independence as bad 
table manners, indifference to neatness, or occasional 
lying, fighting, tantrums, and defiance. 
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Certainly the healthy struggle for independence 
doesn’t always take the form of fighting against adult 
authority. It shows itself in an eagerness for learning, 
in rapture over opportunities to increase physical 
skills, in a valiant struggle for acceptance among 
one’s own friends. When experiences at school and at 
home encourage self-confidence and pride in real 
accomplishments, children find many avenues for 
self-development. 

Intense and continuous rebellion is something else 
again. When the irritating signs of independence out- 
weigh the positive ones, we may need to ask a few 
questions. Are we getting an inordinate amount of 
defiance because our controls are too stiff? Are we 
giving eight-year-old Johnny no more freedom than 
we gave him at five? Or have we gone so far to the 
other extreme that ten-year-old Judy’s constant rebel- 
lious behavior is really a plea for more limits, because 
she isn’t ready to handle the choices we are giving 
her? Is Fred just being ornery in his stubborn refusal 
to wear that pair of slacks, or will he really lose face 
with his friends if he does? 


Guiding Is Better than Goading 


As adults we have a right to set limits when chil- 
dren are too immature to control their own antisocial 
impulses. We are responsible for their safety and 
well-being; we must safeguard them from real dan- 
gers when they are too young and inexperienced to 
protect themselves or one another. Most important of 
all, we are responsible for serving as living examples 
of what we believe. Yet we also need to allow children 
to be children. We tell them what we believe and 
what we expect, but we give them years and years in 
which to measure up to adult standards. 

Assuming that the unlovely behavior we see in 
most growing children is natural, do we have to resign 
ourselves to living with it? Most seasoned parents 
will say, “Yes, at least some of the time.” But this is 
not the whole story. There are lots of things we can 
do to make life reasonably pleasant for ourselves as 
well as our children, permitting growth but at the 
same time maintaining sound and satisfying human 
relationships. 

In the first place we can choose our ground. (It 
takes two to tangle!) We can decide what is most 
important and not fight all the windmills at once. 
Teachers constantly make such choices. If they con- 
centrate their efforts on quiet, neatness, and order- 
liness, they will probably get it. But they will have 
very little time left for teaching, for encouraging the 
wonder and enjoyment of learning, for giving chil- 
dren enough freedom to work out their feelings about 
one another. If they try for a certain minimum 
amount of quiet, and see that childish exuberance 
has opportunities for expression, they and _ their 
pupils will have much more fun, like each other 
better, and learn much more. 
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Parents make such choices all day long. As one 
mother put it: “For weeks I had been nagging Jeff 
about hanging up his pajamas and bathrobe and 
making his bed. One day when he didn’t do it, I was 
so mad that the minute he came home from school I 
started yelling. I realized later that he had come in 
with a big smile, gay and happy, eager to tell me 
something, but when I started bawling him out he 
went to his room, banged the door shut, did his 
chores, and hardly spoke to me during dinner. Next 
day I found out he had been elected class president 
and had run all the way home to tell me about it. 
Suddenly I asked myself, Which is more important, 
to get mad when he doesn’t do his chores or to be his 
friend? I still have to remind him every day about 
cleaning up, but love is more important than pajamas 
on the floor.” 

Which things must we insist on and which are 
really not that important? A quiet, companionable 
game or a lecture on table manners? A spic-and-span 
house or an atmosphere of affection and well-being? 
A father once told me, “When I was a kid, my mother 
always had a big, formal chicken dinner on Sunday. 
I grew up feeling that this was terribly important, 
and when my wife preferred greater informality, I 
felt that we were missing out on a family ritual. But 
now that our children are almost grown, I realize we 
have had some wonderful Sundays together: spur-of- 
the-moment picnics, munching on hamburgers, or 
maybe just loafing, reading, and talking—all of us 
together. I told my wife she was right. I hardly ever 
saw my mother on Sundays. She was too busy cook- 
ing that chicken dinner!” 


The Day’s Doings 


Another thing we can do is respect our children’s 
work. There is less need to prove you are growing up 
if the people around you seem to know it. When the 
family sits down to dinner, how often do the chil- 
dren get a chance to tell about their day? As a charter 
member of the guilty club, I can remember many 
conversations centered on the trials, tribulations, 
challenges, and successes of my husband's day or mine 
but not very many about our daughter's. Do we let 
our children know that growing up, learning new 
skills, working at becoming an accepted member of 
one’s group is really a hard job? And that we respect 
and admire this task enough to realize that children 
too are often discouraged and tired as well as excited 
and triumphant at the end of the day? 


AN ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “A PROGRAM 
FOR ‘HIS EXCELLENCY,’” THE STUDY 
PROGRAM ON THE SCHOOL-AGE CHILD 
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A teacher once showed me a composition written 
by one of her sixth-graders. I copied it because it 
described so well the child’s need to feel that his 
work counts with grownups: 


The Big Bully 


Last year a new boy named Eric came to our class. He 
stayed one year, and, boy, am I glad! He was very big 
and strong and he talked Bobby Harrison and Dave Gor- 
don into not being my best friends any more. He bought 
them sodas and candy after school if they would help 
him fight me. I felt terrible. I was scared to go to the 
playground after school was out. Sometimes he would 
hide behind a bush and jump on me. It made me feel 
terrible when he got my friends to go against me. 

One day I got real mad and I really had a fight with 
him, and I beat him up. Then I told Bobby and Dave 
that they had hurt my feelings and they said they didn’t 
really like him, but they were scared of him. We decided 
to have a club and not to let Eric in unless he stopped 
fighting. I felt great, but boy, was I tired when I got home 
that day. Then my mother came home and said I should 
set the table because she was shopping all day and was 
very tired. I said I was tired, too. She yelled at me and 
said all I did all afternoon was play. Some playing! I 
wanted to tell her what happened, but I don’t think 
parents think much about what we go through. 


“Accentuating the positive” is another attitude that 
can be helpful. Our children would have to be deaf, 
dumb, and blind not to know what we dislike about 
their behavior, but how often do we tell them how 
proud we are of their successes? Do we praise the 
signs of growth that impress us so enormously? And 
above all, when they are behaving in the most exas- 
perating or impossible ways, are they aware that we 
know they really want to be liked, want to behave 
well? Children can feel pretty awful about what they 
do or say. They know they are being childish, silly, 
naughty, but they can’t seem to help it. Why not 
reassure them by pointing out that childishness is 
pretty logical when you are a child, that we realize 
they are constantly struggling to become more grown 
up and that it takes a lot of practice and hard work. 

Humor is another asset in living with the irritating 
aspects of growth. When Ronnie comes home, mim- 
icking his tough pals by answering our requests with, 
“So what? You can’t make me” or “You wanna bet?” 
or “That’s tough on you” or more unprintable words 
of emancipation, we can get huffy, we can get stern, 
we can moralize or punish—or we can joke about it. 
“Boy, aren't we getting tough!” said with a wry smile, 
carries as much of a message as a lot of parental 
sermons—perhaps more. 

Sometimes we are so fearful of losing control over 
children that we get too serious and intent about 
superficial and insignificant evidences of the struggle 
for independence. We can often make it clear to chil- 
dren that we “get the message” with a laugh or a 
joke or a game of words instead of a scowl and a 
command. No child that I know ever saw this as an 
abdication of adult authority, a wishy-washy permis- 
siveness to do whatever he pleased. Quite the con- 
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trary. Our children know very well that they are 
children and that we grownups handle the reins. 
rhat’s why they defy us. 

If you are a parent or teacher who genuinely likes 
children and encourages them to express both healthy 
and irritating signs of independence, you’ve probably 
been warned, “How can you let those children get 
away with murder? That’s the way they become 
juvenile delinquents!”” My reaction to this attitude 
is to wish I were young enough to use one of the 
epithets of childhood that I referred to earlier. But 
[ will settle for saying it is nonsense, pure and simple. 


Out of It All—Adulthood 


Most of the children we live and work with admire 
and respect us. They want, eventually, to be like us. 
They know perfectly well what we stand for, what 
we believe to be the essentials for decent human rela- 
tionships. They are nice, normal, healthy, wonder- 
ful—though annoying and provoking—children who 
have to test us and themselves, who have to feel and 
act like children, who have to learn, slowly but 


steadily, inner controls and sensible self-expression. 


Chey drive us crazy, but they are also enchanting. In 
spite of the torn sock, the unbrushed teeth, the for- 
gotten chore, the restless feet that keep our shins 
black and blue at the dining-room table, they will 
surprise us by rallying to an emergency, showing tact 
and sensitivity in a complicated relationship, work- 
ing out a difficult and original science club project, 
getting sentimental and slushy about last summer’s 
family camping trip. 


Concern over the apparent increase in antisocial 
behavior among youngsters is clearly warranted; hys- 
terical, undocumented warnings of doom for all lively 
children are not. When Junior talks back, and the 
next-door neighbor’s eyebrows go up, keep a sense 
of proportion. Junior is not a deprived, hurt child— 
hungry for recognition and affection, for the stability 
and security of a loving family. He is your child, 
someone who knows you love and respect him, who 
has a deep sense of the interdependence of mutual 
need and love. This sometimes rebellious, often 
sloppy and forgetful, occasionally really naughty boy 
will some day be a mature, responsible “doctor, law- 
yer, Injun chief.” He will take his place in society as 
a civilized human being, giving and getting love and 
affection, having an inner sense of direction and 
purpose. 

What's more, that younger sister of his—the one in 
blue jeans who loses her mittens, forgets to feed the 
dog, refuses to help with the dishes, and can’t sit 
still, the one whose hair is always flying in all direc- 
tions—she’s going to be a darn good homemaker, wife 
and mother, community worker. One day these two 
and their respective future spouses will also be P.T.A. 
members. And undoubtedly they will be asking the 
guest speaker at a regular monthly P.T.A. meeting, 
“What can we do? Our children are so fresh, so 
messy, so noisy, so defiant. How can we make them 
behave?” 





Eda J]. LeShan is director of education at the 
Guidance Center in New Rochelle, New York. 





White House Conference Publications 





Seven publications especially prepared for the Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth are now available to the public at special pre-Conference 
prices. The Conference, called by President Eisenhower, will meet in Washington, D. C., 
from March 27 to April 2 to assess and plan for the well-being of America’s young people. 

As background for the work of the Conference, distinguished experts in a variety of fields 
have prepared studies that provide penetrating observations on the problems and needs of 
young Americans, the environmental influences affecting them, and the outlook for their 
future. These significant research papers have been assembled in a three-volume set called 
The Nation’s Children. Titles of the individual volumes are The Family and Social Change, Develop- 
ment and Education, and Problems and Prospects. Sold only in sets, the three volumes may be 
purchased for $6.00 a set, plus fifty cents for postage and handling. 

A book of graphic statistical data on the nation’s children and youth, called Children in a 
Changing World, has been produced by the Federal Interdepartmental Committee on Children 
and Youth. Its price is $1.25, plus twenty-five cents for postage and handling. 

Scheduled for publication in March are two other volumes, State Reports Digest and National 
Organizations Digest. The price is $1.50 for each volume, plus a handling charge of twenty-five 
cents each. Conference Proceedings, scheduled for July, will contain the complete reports and 
recommendations of the Conference. It will be invaluable in carrying out the Conference 
recommendations in the ten-year follow-up program. The price is $2.25, plus a twenty-five 
cent charge. 

The seven Conference publications described here are paperback editions. If purchased 
separately their total cost is $12.50, but they may be purchased as a package for $10.00, 
plus $1.30 for postage and handling. All orders should be addressed to the Publications 
Division, White House Conference on Children and Youth, 330 Independence Avenue, S.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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What’s Happening in Education? 


e I can remember reading somewhere that authori- 
ties advise against high schools with more than a 
thousand students. In the foreseeable future our city 
must choose between having one very large high 
school, two large high schools, or three high schools 
of about a thousand students each. I promised our 
superintendent I'd look into this matter. 
—Mrkrs. C. C. B. 


You did indeed read this advice. The Report of 
the 1955 White House Conference on Education 
declares, “There is little or no evidence that anything 
is gained by having an enrollment of more than 1,000 
pupils in any school.” 

Current thinking agrees substantially with the 
report. Both economics and educational experience 
support the conclusion that very large high schools 
are less desirable than smaller ones. 

From one of the leading groups of educational 
consultants on school building (Engelhardt, Engel- 
hardt, Leggett, and Cornell) comes this information: 

When the magazine Nation’s Schools asked super- 
intendents, “What size high school is best?’’ most of 
them voted for an enrollment between 400 and 1,200. 
A similar poll, conducted by the National Education 
Association, pulled out of the statistical hat the per- 
fect high school enrollment figure: 677. Finally, when 
state education department officers were questioned, 
“nearly two thirds of those replying checked the 500 
and 750 enrollment groups as ‘the most desirable 
size to allow for maximum development of a well- 
rounded program of secondary education.’” This 
would put some of our big-city big high schools in 
the class of monsters. Perhaps they are. 

We have been given the desirable minimum by 
another distinguished educator, James B. Conant. 
Says he, “Unless a high school has a graduating class 
of at least 100, that school is too small to offer a diver- 
sified curriculum to meet the needs of all its pupils 
and the needs of our nation.” 

But what about the money? Wouldn't a larger 
high school spread the administrative overhead costs 
over more pupils? 
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This, too, has been studied by the educational 
consultants. They considered everything—auditor- 
iums, lunchrooms, laboratories and shops, office space, 
and what not. I won't bother you with the dull 
details (suggest that your superintendent read .the 
January 1957 School Board Journal, pages 40-42). 
Let’s go directly to the conclusion: “There is not 
much gain in space after a school has reached about 
1,500 in size.”” Writer Francis G. Cornell points out 
that when plans are drafted for large high schools, 
austerity sets in, with the result that there is less 
space per pupil than in schools of more moderate 
size. 

No consideration of this subject is complete with- 
out reporting the new trend toward the “school 
within a school.” This arrangement is usually found 
in many newer high schools with enrollments of 
around 1,200. If you visit them you will find a campus 
layout with separate buildings related to a central 
administration-library-auditorium-lunchroom core. 

Here’s the thinking behind these new plans: The 
high school youngster thrives best if he can avoid 
being thrown into a whirling mass of 1,200 students. 
Four hundred classmates are about right. With this 
number he becomes a real individual in the eyes of 
his teachers. So a group of teachers and about 400 
students live most of their educational lives in a 
separate building, a school within a school. But of 
course the school can’t have four shops, four cafe- 
terias, or four libraries. Nor can it afford to run 
duplicate classes in specialized upper-grade courses 
such as physics. So the core group of buildings 
houses central service and administrative activities 
as well as specialized classes and labs. 

As one advocate of schools within schools says, 
“The basic instructional center, with its faculty of 
eight or ten teachers fully responsible for the general 
education and guidance of 250 to 300 boys and girls, 
brings back into the secondary program the emphasis 
on individual needs without losing the single advan- 
tage of bigness—that of making available highly 
specialized staff and facilities.” 

—WiLuiaM D. BouTWwELL 
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IY IS TERRIBLY DIFFICULT and a bit frightening, dear 
editor, to try to write an article for the nation-wide 
P.T.A. magazine. All I have ever written before are 
letters and papers for school and college courses. But 
with apologies and with a great sense of honor I shall 
go ahead and do the best I can. You have asked me 
ome hard questions, but I shall see what I can tell 
ou in reply. 

“How much do you recall, from family anecdotes 
and conversations, about Alice McLellan Birney?” 

\s you know, my great-grandmother had three 
daughters—my grandmother, Mrs. Harold Walker, 
and my two great-aunts. One, Mrs. E. R. Finkenstadt, 
lives in Washington, D. C.; the other married a Ger- 
man before World War I. She is Baroness Albrecht 
von Schoen. They adored their mother, and natu- 
rally, being often in their company, I heard them 
peak of her. 

\lice Birney was an inspiration to all who ever 
came in touch with her. With everyone, I think I 
can say, her inspiration far outlived actual contact, 
and her influence has proved far-reaching. 

\s I envision her, Alice Birney was very pretty. 
She had gray eyes, light brown hair, and a slim figure. 
She was quick in her motions, gay, and smart. People 
who had occasion to pass a moment with her soon 
joined the many others who were devoted to her. 
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Alice Birney Robert as a child. 


ALICE BIRNEY ROBERT 


The love of her life was her husband, Theodore 
Birney. He called her “Doxie,” a nickname conferred 
on her because she could cure almost any ailment. 
She had had no medical education but a great desire 
to help those who were ill or suffering in any way. 
She made this a lifelong aim—an aim that failed 
when, in the end, she was unable to cure herself. 

The next question is harder: 

“How much influence did your great-grandmother 
exert on your life?” 

To answer, I'll have to tell you a little about my 
present activities. I am majoring in education at 
Goucher College in Towson, Maryland. I am a 
senior, and this term I am teaching for the first time, 
in the capacity of a student teacher. I have a sixth- 
grade class at Hampton Elementary School in Balti- 
more County, whose principal is Donald Merryman. 
I am loving every moment of my experiences. The 
children are gay, mannerly, and charming. Naturally, 
since we all have our off days, they have theirs, but 
these are exceptional. However, upon occasion I 
have thought of a couplet my grandmother used to 
quote to me on the subject of discipline: 

Should we apply it vocally on often heedless ears, 
Or should we apply it locally on their little rears? 

I never knew my great-grandmother. She died very 

young, before my mother was born. She was not even 
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When the National Congress celebrated its fiftieth birthday in 
1947, Alice Birney Robert was a youthful participant at the 
special observance held at the Birney Memorial in Marietta, 
Georgia. Mrs. L. W. Hughes, then president of the National 
Congress, stands at left. Next we see Mrs. Lawrence Wood 
Robert, Jr., mother of the author and granddaughter of Alice 
Birney; Alice Birney Robert; the Baroness von Schoen and 
Mrs. Harold Walker, daughters of Alice Birney; and Mrs 
Grace McLellan Smith, sister of the Founder. 


Sweet Alice as she is today 


© Photo by Golgau 


fifty years old when she died. Present-day surgery 
could no doubt have saved her. 

From the time I was a tiny little thing I can re- 
member what my grandmother used to say when 
something serious or something humorous or some- 
thing sad came up: “Momma would know just what 
to do.” Or “Momma would know just the letter to 
send to the family in their sadness.” Though un- 
known to me, this “Momma” is a person I have 
looked up to as an example all my life. 

I never really thought of my great-grandmother 
as a teacher, and indeed she was not one. But she 
loved children—and in turn all mankind. When little 
children came home from school weeping because 
they had been punished, Alice Birney wondered why 
there couldn't be a Benjamin Franklin solution to 
difficulties between them and the teacher: “Cut a 
little off this end of the board and a little off the 
other end, and the boards will fit.” A little less 
rigidity at one end, a little less willfulness at the 
other . 

So it was that she put together in her mind what 
you wonderful and far-sighted people in the P.T.A. 
have long since made into an actuality and are carry- 
ing out so magnificently. 

I have never been sorry that I chose education as 
my major instead of science, political science, dra- 
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matics, music, or any one of the many other subjects 
that interested me. For some reason I am fascinated 
with passing along to younger people what I myself 
have learned. Certainly I am old enough now to 
know that this is it, and I love it. 

I am fortunate enough to have been around the 
world three times with my father, Lawrence Wood 
Robert, Jr. When one visits many other countries, 
sees so much devastation and poverty, and reads the 
hopelessness in the faces of children, one says, “What 
can be done to help them? Money and loans cannot 
do it. Food alone will not do it. What, then? ... 
Education and understanding. Only that.” 

To be able to teach is the greatest gift a human 
being can have. This I believe. 

My decision to teach was not, honestly, the result 
of any direct influence of Alice Birney. But perhaps 
it was an unconscious one, an inherited bent. Per- 
haps I always knew that she would have liked me 
to teach. These things are decided by a greater power 
than we. However, I can say that since my decision 
has been made, I have turned for guidance to Alice 
Birney’s life, the essence of which was a great dedi- 
cation and much hard work. 

Bless you all in the P.T.A. for the splendid reality 
that is the continuing dream of Alice Birney. It is 
one with the dream and the reality which make up 
my own life and that of thousands of other young 
teachers. Indeed all young people, whatever path 
they may choose, go forth into a world that cares 
more deeply and more wisely for children because my 
great-grandmother lived. 
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RUTH STRANG 


Lhe childish drawing may resemble a tornado’ 


the little poem may be innocent of rhyme, 
means something to the little artist. To 
urents it means still more—the budding of the 
spirit. Cherish this tender blossom carefull) 


at will sweeten an entire lifetime. 


make an origi- 
ong, or a game 
on the spur of the moment. Every child is creative 
and creating. His life itself is a miracle of creativity. 
Day by day as you watch him, you see he is continu- 


nal painting, or improvise a dance, 


ously changing; you see new qualities constantly un- 
folding. 

Spontaneity is inborn, and in highly creative adults 
this quality of childhood persists. The preschool child 
is at the peak of his creativeness. As Wordsworth wrote: 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

He goes on to describe how the child’s intense aware- 
ness of the world is stifled: 

Full soon thy Soul shall have her earthly freight 

4nd custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life! 

Many preschool youngsters delight us with their 
creative personalities. Such children are spontaneous 
within the area of freedom appropriate to their age; 
puzzled by many things they do not yet understand; 
quick to see relationships; joyously responsive to 
sights and sounds and people. Celia at six months 
reached out to catch a fly sailing by. At three years 
she brought her little brother, who was crying, the 
“security blanket” that had always comforted her. 

Some real poems have been distilled from the con- 
versation of preschool children. Hughes Mearns has 
published a number in his book Creative Power. 
Here, for example, are some lines that a mother 
wrote down as her little boy of five said them to her 
just before going to sleep: 

Do you know what the stars are, Mother? 
They're the lights God puts out 

So 1 won’t be afraid 

Of the dark.* 

There are imagination, wonder, and genuine self- 
expression in these lines—what Hughes Mearns calls 


“the authentic language of the spirit.” 


*From Creative Power by Hughes Mearns; reprinted by permis- 
sion of Dover Publications, Inc. 
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CHILD 


Painting and drawing are other natural forms of 
self-expression for young children. One pre-kinder- 
garten child who drew a truck she had seen going by 
filled the empty space on her paper with a tangle of 
lines. ““That’s the noise it makes,” she explained. 

Another child, who had been rejected by her play- 
mates, withdrew and filled a paper with heavy black 
crisscross lines, which quite obviously gave vent to 
her dark, conflicting feelings. In these instances, as 
in all creative expression, the child is closely identi- 
fied with his drawing or painting. 

We adults should be careful not to impose our 
ideas or images on a child. If we do, we may interfere 
with his spontaneous expression. Even praise can 
backfire. For instance, one little boy tried to copy his 
older sister's drawings, which his parents had praised. 
He too wanted their approval, but what he really 
needed was help in learning how to follow his own 
impulses and make use of his own experiences. Sel- 
dom, if ever, is it wise to show preference for one 
child’s creative work over that of another. Each is 
unique; each is worthy of praise as an expression of 
its maker’s individuality. The important thing about 
the art products of a child of this age is what they 
mean to him. 

In music and rhythms preschool children are per- 
haps most creative. You can detect melody and ca- 
dence in their playground calls, their chants. In their 
bodily movements they express the frolic of the leaves, 
the vagaries of the wind, the flight of birds. 


What in Creation? 

So priceless is this gift that most of us would do 
everything in our power to foster it. We can start by 
becoming aware of the characteristics that contribute 
to creativity. What are these identifying qualities? 

The creative child has imagination. All sorts of ex- 
citing things go on in that mind of his. When a new 
idea pops into his head he feels the thrill of discovery. 
The idea may not be new to you, but to him such a 


flash of insight is a creative triumph. The process, 
though simpler, is similar to what happens in the 
minds of great thinkers, artists, and poets. It goes 
something like this: The child has been wrestling 
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with a problem. He has tried many ways of solving 
it, but they have failed. Suddenly he gets a bright 
idea and tries it out. It works. Eureka! He has all 
the joy of an inventor. 

Sometimes a child goes through the day busily look- 
ing at things around him and taking in many im- 
pressions. Then as Mother puts him to bed, words 
come to him to describe what he has seen. And the 
words may well have the rhythm and pattern of 
poetry. Hughes Mearns encourages the mothers of 
small children to write down this creative imagery. 

The creative child is purposeful. It may seem to 
you, perhaps, that he flits from one thing to another 
like a bee gathering nectar. But we must remember 
that the bee is purposeful. His goal is to bring nectar 
back to the hive; his immediate purpose is to select 
the best sources of that nectar. You have often ob- 
served the eagerness and intentness with which little 
children engage in, their activities—activities that 
seem inconsequential to us but are important to 
them. Creativity stems from such purposeful activity. 

The creative child is open to experience. He has 
not yet learned to be blasé, so he likes to explore 
the unknown. He has a keen, wholehearted aware- 
ness of the beauty and the wonder of the world. 

It is important to preserve and foster this inquir- 
ing approach to life. We can help him to be vividly 
aware of the things and people around him—and 
form the habit of responding to them. Everything in 
the environment has an appeal for the child. We do 
not need to motivate or push or drive him; he is 
motivated, from the inside and the outside. 

The creative child is puzzled about many things. 
He is surprised by all his new experiences. He won- 
ders about them. Why does his father’s car get smaller 
and smaller as he watches it going down the long 
roadway? Why do the ocean waves keep coming up 
closer and closer to his sand castle and at last wash 
it away? When he mixes red and blue paint together 
why do they make purple? This capacity to be sur- 
prised is basic to the creative impulse not only in the 
arts but also in the sciences. 

The creative child lives fully in the present mo- 
ment. When he is building a cardboard house with 
a friend in the back yard, he is not wondering what 
Mother will have for lunch or where Father went 
after breakfast. He is concerned with what he is doing 
here and now. He has not yet acquired the adult's 
constant preoccupation with the past and the future. 
This concentration on the task at hand is an impor- 
tant quality of creative people and especially of chil- 
dren in their early years. 


AN ARTICLE IN THE SERIES “RIGHT FROM THE START,“ 
THE STUDY PROGRAM ON THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 





Spontaneous play is characteristic of the creative 
child. He likes to toy with ideas as well as with col- 
ors, sand, or mud and with relationships of all kinds. 
\ nursery school child once substituted the word 
“gumdrop” for “Christmas” in the song “We Wish 
You a Merry Christmas.” This novelty evoked gales 
of giggles and further play with words: “We wish you 
a merry milkshake,” “We wish you a merry sing- 
song,” and many other ridiculous combinations. Chil- 
dren feel free to juggle words and other entities into 
all sorts of amusing and sometimes startling new 
relationships. 

What they produce, however, is not completely 
bizarre. It has a kind of unity. They see that cer- 
tain things really go together, and make them into a 
pattern. Their paintings are not mere crazy quilts; 
the ideas in their poems are related. 


Rich Soil, Rich Harvest 

The creative impulse flourishes under favorable 
conditions, just as plants flower if they have good 
soil, rain, and sunshine. Children need what Willard 
C. Olson has called “a lush environment.” This does 
not mean the “plush” environment of the poor little 
rich child who has all sorts of expensive toys to play 
with. A box of blocks of every size and shape—per- 
haps the ends of boards discarded by the carpenter; 
a treasure chest of bits of silk, velvet, fur, and other 
fabrics; the myriad shells of the seashore; flowers, 
grasses, seeds, and other wonders of woodland and 
meadow—these are rich materials for exploration and 
experiment. 

We know what happens when the environment is 
not so favorable. Children brought up in an institu- 
tion where they have nothing interesting to play 
with, handle, or look at and where there is no one to 
talk to who appreciates what they have done or 
learned become dull, apathetic, and retarded in lan- 
guage development. In that barren environment they 
have no chance to build a fund of images and mem- 
ories that can be combined in novel ways and that 
are essential to creative growth. 

The psychological environment is fully as impor- 
tant as the physical one. Children need support, so 
that they may have faith in their ability to express 
themselves. This faith should be realistic, however, 
based on knowledge of what one is capable of doing. 

Thus we can encourage a child’s creativeness by 
our questions and comments: “Would you like to act 
out this story?” “You can decide that for yourself.” 
“Which colors do you want to choose?” “What would 
“That was fun, wasn’t it?” The creative 
spirit flourishes in an atmosphere of positive expect- 
ancy—one in which the parent or teacher focuses on 
what the child can do, not what he can’t. Too many 
“don'ts” make Jack a dull boy and Susie a dull girl. 
They discourage the child from trying new and spon- 
taneous ways of doing things. So does an “impertinent 


you do?’ 
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intrusion” on his privacy just at the moment when a 
bright idea is about to be born or a synthesis be made. 

Criticism, too, tends to suppress creative tenden- 
cies. Teachers have found that by the time children 
reach the third grade they have lost much of their 
spontaneity in both speech and artistic expression. 
This loss may have come about as a result of comments 
like “That isn’t the way you’re supposed to do it” or 
‘Now you've spoiled it” (when the child has done 
something new or different from what the adult ex- 
pected). Insisting on conformity where there should 
be freedom puts the lid on creativity. 

This does not mean that parents should never dis- 
approve of anything a child does. Far from it. They 
may say frankly, “I don’t like what you did [or said].” 
This shows him how an adult reacts to his behavior 
or his product. It’s quite different from telling him 
that what he has done or said is “bad.” 

Preschool children thrive best when they have a 
growing sense of trust and freedom from fear and 
anxiety. These are primary conditions for creative de- 
velopment. In homes and schools where creativity is 
encouraged children feel free to try new ways of do- 
ing things, make mistakes, and bear the consequences. 


Process and Product 

With preschool children the creative process itself 
is more important than what it produces. At this 
stage we should be more concerned with the child’s 
spontaneity, his satisfaction in work and play, than 
with his achievements. (Even for adults the creative 
personality is a worthy achievement in itself.) A 
youngster’s creative activity is often blocked if some- 
one tells him, or expects him, to do something origi- 
nal and noteworthy. He has to proceed in his own 
devious way toward the unknown; this is a charac- 
teristic of the creative process. 

What of the child of unusual gifts, artistic or in- 
tellectual? That is another matter, one that requires 
more than spontaneous activity. It requires control, 
persistence, discipline, and hard work. Even in the 
preschool years we can foster these qualities. For the 
gifts that make a musician, an artist, a poet, or a sci- 
entist are so infinitely precious—to the world as well 
as to their fortunate possessor—that we cannot begin 
too soon to encourage them. We can do this, if we are 
careful, without decreasing the little child’s creative 
impulse or his satisfaction in his accomplishments. 

Perhaps your child, like most of us, may never cre- 
ate a great symphony or a powerful epic poem. But 
he can have a creative personality, one that brings 
him joy in art and ideas, one that preserves through- 
out life, in Wordsworth’s words, “the glory and the 
freshness of a dream.” We can help our children 
achieve such personalities. We can give each one the 
freedom, affection, and trust he needs to bring to 
light those treasures that are all his own, the treasures 
of the mind and spirit. 
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“The Whole World in My Hut” 


The sturdy little battery-operated radios looked rather 
like saucepans lying on their sides, and so the sets came to 
be known as “Saucepan Specials.” They had been con- 
structed especially for the inhabitants of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland as a part of a plan to bring education by radio 
at a low cost to seven million Africans. 

Soon after the Saucepan Special was put on the market, 
aerials began to rise above the thatched huts of neglected 
villages and over the concrete-box houses of urban “com- 
pounds.” A new word was born: wayaleshi, the local way 
of pronouncing the English “wireless.’’ Families listened 
raptly to discussion programs in which the participants 
were drawn from remote villages and city beer halls, from 
mines and from farms. Shy African women discussed mar- 
riage problems. Blind tribal historians proudly gave to the 
world the stories and traditions that their people cherish. 
There was even a serial about a recent migrant to a town 
who encountered problems many of his listeners knew 
about, and solved them in an intelligent, modern way. 

The Saucepan Specials were bought up faster than they 
could be manufactured. An even more heartwarming sign 
of success was the many letters that came to the broad- 
casting station in Lusaka. Here are two eloquent excerpts: 

“I have pleasure in telling you that ever since my life I 
have never had anything which could please my life better 
than the wireless I have got.” 

“I feel proud when I switch on my Saucepan Special 
and have the whole world in my hut.” 


Many Faiths, Many Friends 


A Buddhist monk from Burma, a Muslim scholar from 
the Near East, and an American graduate student in re- 
ligion may soon be living together and meeting informally 
every day to learn about each other’s faiths at first hand. 
This is the goal of the Center for the Study of World 
Religions, which is soon to be built at Harvard University 
to provide a place where visiting scholars from all over the 
world may live and study at the university and at the same 
time mix with faculty and students. The anonymous donors 
of the Center last year endowed the first professorship in 
world religions at Harvard. Their purpose: “to encourage 
communication between men of differing religious faiths.” 
But communication does not imply the breaking down of 
individual religious practices. Each apartment in the Cen- 
ter will have a small kitchen in which residents may pre- 
pare their own food to conform with the dietary regula- 
tions of their faiths. 


Story of the Year 

World Refugee Year (June 1959-June 1960) has been 
publicized in a dramatic way by seven London newspaper 
reporters who pretended to be refugees in order to draw 
public attention to the plight of the world’s homeless. The 
reporters—six men and one woman—built their own hut in 
the wire-enclosed compound that Londoners call “the 
Crystal Palace Hut.” Here they lived for five days like 
refugees in European camps, except that their activities 
were fully covered by both radio and television. Six hun 
dred committees working throughout Britain to collect 
funds for refugees report that the “stunt” was quite effec- 
tive in helping to arouse the public conscience. 

Britain hopes to raise one million pounds for this good 
cause through voluntary contributions by May 1960. In ad- 
dition, the British government has contributed two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. It has also agreed to admit into 
Britain a number of handicapped refugees, some of them 
from the Far East. 
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Train Time Is Training Time 

Why did villagers in West Pakistan often have to wait 
several days for a train when they wanted to take a trip? 
The answer is simple: They couldn't read the train sched- 
ules, so they had to sit beside the track until a train came 
along. But things are better now. The Pakistan govern- 
ment has set up community centers, with the aid of Unesco, 
and here many of the villagers are learning to read. 

A typical evening in West Pakistan may find a rural 
government worker bicycling along the dark, winding roads 
toward an isolated village. On his arrival he hangs up his 
bicycle lamp in the village square and uses it to show a 
series of slides—on malaria control, crop improvement, 
or some other local problem. Afterward the class has a 
lesson in reading and writing. First, each villager learns to 
write his own and his father’s name and address. This is 
sensible, for many Pakistanis send money orders to rela- 
tives in other parts of the country. If they are able to write, 
they don’t have to wait at the post office window for a 
clerk to fill out the forms for them. 


lassic Entertainment 

Whatever may be said of radio programs in the rest of 
the world, the Austrian Broadcasting Company offers its 
patrons what has always been precious in that culture- 
minded country—good music. In 1958 it broadcast 1,240 
orchestral concerts, 861 operetta concerts, 73 Operas, 22 
operettas, 311 plays, and 838 educational programs. 


Planning and Planting in Ethiopia 


In more than fifty Ethiopian schools mothers and chil- 
dren have been receiving milk and vitamins from their 
government, with the aid of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund. Now UNICEF has thought up a 
way of putting to good use the joyous energy that these 
nutritious foodstuffs have built up. In some ninety schools 
it has launched a program of school gardens. Using seeds 
furnished by UNICEF, the children cultivate a delicacy 
rarely seen in Ethiopia—fresh vegetables. Those partici- 
pating in the program have improved so much, both men- 
tally and physically, that Ethiopian authorities hope the 
program can be extended to many other schools. 
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When Mathew B. Brady, the famed Civil War photographer, 
took this formal picture of Mary Edwards Walker, she had not 
yet donned the gentlemanly costume in which she appeared at 
the First Congress of Mothers. (However, her dress does suggest 
her interest in the Bloomer movement.) Dr. Walker is wearing the 
bronze medal awarded her for bravery during her service as 
assistant surgeon to the U.S. Army. 


LUCAS 


'HERE PROBABLY ISN’T A P.T.A. IN THE LAND whose 


members, come February, do not pause momentarily 


in their work on behalf of a school bond issue, or the 
community health survey they want to finish by 
spring, to commemorate the first Congress of Moth- 
ers, forerunner of the National Congress of Parents 
ind Teachers. The meeting was an innovation. His- 
tory holds no parallel to the meeting of those two 
thousand dedicated women on that cold, muddy 
February 17, sixty-three years ago in the Armory ove 
Old Central Market at Washington, D. C. The force, 
however, that gave the gathering color and cadence 
and insured its scope and significance was the pres- 
ence of some half-dozen outstanding personalities, 
each with a unique contribution to the cause of 
child welfare. No one of these leaders (except Mrs. 
sirney and Mrs. Hearst, whose contribution was the 
whole idea of a nation-wide Congress of Mothers) 
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had more to give that morning than Mary Edwards 
Walker—teacher, physician, newspaperwoman, inven- 
tor, major and spy in the United States Army, and 
champion of women’s and children’s rights every- 
where. 


No Bones About It 

The tragedy of Dr. Walker’s life was that in 1897 
or, for that matter, during the entire adult part of 
her eighty-seven years, few were ready to hear the 
message she had to bring. Unpopular, avoided, vic- 
tim of arrests, target of ridicule—and many times of 
tomatoes and eggs—this pioneer feminist walked her 
lonely way. She had struggled against social injus- 
tice, public indifference, limited finances, old, tired 
prejudices, and political discrimination. Probably 
no one at the meeting was more aware of the fact 
that not one of the Mothers had a voice in the gov- 
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In an age of conformity Dr. Mary Edwards 
Walker refused to conform. In a time of 
subjection for women she helped to win 
sometimes grudging recognition of women’s 
rights. History remembers her as eccentric 
and greathearted, colorful and brave; 

the P.T.A., as a dedicated worker 

in the cause of human welfare. 


ernment whose branches were housed on Capitol 
Hill, some twelve blocks from where they sat. Dr. 
Walker’s particular interest, however, centered on 
dress reform for woman. All her life she had fought 
a determined battle against what to her was the 
most humiliating symbol of woman’s subjugation— 
the corset. 

She was sixty-five years old the morning she stood 
in the Arlington Hotel lobby and later (for Mrs. 
Birney and Mrs. Hearst soon realized that not fifty 
but two thousand Mothers were responding to the 
“Call”) in the more spacious Armory, splendidly 
attired in starched shirt, long Prince Albert coat, 
and trousers. Congress had passed a law bestowing 
on her the right to appear in these “man’s preroga- 
tives,” and although it was never printed in the 
Congressional Record, she had a written permit that 
she was proud to show when necessary. 

What a contrast her dress must have made to Maud 
Ballington Booth’s modest Volunteers of America 
cape, or Mrs. Hearst’s genteel black silk, or the stiff 
garb of the two thousand women who moved around 
her in the prevailing fashions of the day: wasp 
waists, boned and buttoned-down-the-front basques, 
and long, sweeping skirts! 

For a long time now the gentlemen with their mus- 
taches and gold watch chains (and there was a 
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sprinkling of them in the audience that day) had 
been shaking their heads and asking themselves 
sadly why in the world women should want the vote. 
Mary Walker was the one who could enlighten them, 
but it was to take some twenty-three years of en- 
lightenment before they were convinced. And in all 
truth, it must be said that many women at that time 
wondered if casting a ballot would be quite the 
ladylike thing to do. 

To complete Dr. Walker's picture at that First 
Congress, she wore, as always, a high silk hat which 
she “held in a gentlemanly manner over her right 
shoulder while she talked.” Her hair was worn in 
curls. “So everyone will know I am a woman,” she 
explained at one time. A drawing in a magazine of 
the day shows her curls reaching to her shoulders. 


Battles Lost and Won 

For distinguished Civil War service as a nurse and 
spy in the fifty-second Ohio Infantry, during which 
time she had been captured and had spent four 
months in Libby Prison, she received her major’s 
commission in the Army. She was also presented 
with a life pension and a bronze medal for bravery 
on the field of battle. In 1917, two years before she 
died as a result of a fall on the Capitol steps, the 
medal was stricken from the lists by the Board of 
Medal Awards on a mere technicality: The occasion 
for its presentation was not on record in the War 
Department archives. It broke a heart that had been 
broken many times before. The difference this time 
was that she was eighty-five years old. 

Her nonconformity must have blinded people to 
her good works. One clipping tells that, needing 
money for tuberculosis patients, she tried to sell her 
finger to a wealthy woman who had lost one. The 
plan fell through. 

Once Wu Ting-fang, Chinese minister, asked Dr. 
Walker, “Why do you wear pants?” 

“Why do you wear a skirt?” she parried. 

“It is the custom of my country,” Mr. Wu replied, 
no doubt with a twinkle in his eye, for he was a 
kindly, soft-spoken person, greatly revered by Mrs. 
Birney. 

“It is the custom in my country to do as one 
pleases,” replied Dr. Walker, probably without the 
twinkle. 

Her appearance at that meeting must have caused 
widespread whisperings, but she was a part of the 
vivid scene, and no one supported the cause of child 
welfare with a fuller heart than did Mary Edwards 
Walker. Her presence was one of the most colorful 
facets of that First Congress of Mothers; her con- 
tributions of intelligence, vision, and sacrifice raise 
her to heroic stature. 





Writer Kay Lucas teaches junior high school Eng- 
lish in Orange, California. 
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Evaluation of TV Programs 








Bachelor Father. NBC. 

Nothing fresh, imaginative, or very funny brightens or 
rejuvenates this stale, tired old theme of a_ bachelor 
bringing up a young girl. This particular bachelor is a 
prosperous, youngish lawyer, with preadolescent attitudes 
toward women and marriage, Ivy League clothes, a swank 
home, and a swank office. His domestic problems are com- 
plicated by a witty Chinese manservant; his office problems 
by a dumb, pretty secretary and, at least on one occasion, 
by a fellow bachelor, who is a wolf. The characters are 
tereotypes, the plotting feeble, and the humor as familiar 
is your own face. You won’t miss much if you miss 


this one. 


Loony Tunes, Merrie Melodies, and Terrytoons. Inde- 
pendent. 

What do you see when you watch these cartoons splash- 
ng and crashing across the TV screen? P.T.A. viewers saw: 

An obliging bull who offered to get something out of a 
man’s eye and then tried to gouge the eye out for fun. 

\n elephant who got his head stuck in a pipe, and a 
lot of other animals laughingly ramming his rear end with 
an electrified metal pole. 

\ bull and an old farmer chasing each other, each jab- 

ng the other’s rear end with a pitchfork. (Rear ends 

lly come to the fore in cartoons.) 

Some small animals torturing each other in ingenious 
ways and then shaking with mirth at the writhings of 

eir victims. 

\ bull enticed into a shed such as children often play 
n. There was dynamite in there. Next a torch was thrown 

and the door slammed shut. The expected explosion 

ew the originators of this humorous scheme into gales 

hearty laughter. 

Many of the exploits were spiced with songs on adult, 

not adulterous, themes. 

\fter these stifling cartoons, the best thing to do is go 
outdoors for some good fresh air. 


Loretta Young Show. NBC. 

Over lovely, serene Loretta Young’s head the years 

e floated without visibly touching her. It is still a 
pleasure to see her, just as it was when we were first 
nchanted by her presence—how many years ago? Miss 
Young's program is worthy of her. It is not, however, a 
program most children will enjoy. Typically the stories 
deal with the quiet but strong emotions of maturity. 

Ihe essence of this sense of maturity is a reasoned 
acceptance of moral law. The plot is always centered on 
a genuine human problem, which is treated, if not pro 
foundly, at least with understanding and compassion. 
Every teleplay we do,” Miss Young explains, “has a point. 
One person, just one character in the show, must learn 
just one thing in our half hour.” If the action generally 
unfolds against an expensive background, such opulence 
seems the only proper setting for Miss Young’s own hot- 
house elegance. 

jut even the star cannot cast a spell over the fre- 
quent performances in which she does not herself take 
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part. On these occasions Miss Young floats across the 
screen to pronounce a gracious introduction and then dis- 
appears into the night, materializing only to recite some 
not so gracious commercials. The other actors are com- 
petent enough, the plots have substance and suspense; 
but only Loretta can glamorize them into something 
forever young. 


The Three Stooges. ABC. 


Nobody, but nobody—not even the producer and the 
sponsors as punishment for producing and sponsoring this 
program—should have to endure The Three Stooges more 
than once. Fortunately no one is compelled to, except a 
TV reviewer. Lower than this, idiotic slap-slap-slapstick 
cannot get. It is senseless, witless, humorless, stupid, dull, 
and vulgar. Definitely not for children. If any adult is 
addicted to The Three Stooges, he is in danger of be- 
coming a fourth. 


The Red Skelton Show. CBS. 


This comedy series ranges from near top drawer to 
bottom shelf. It can be low—almost as low as The Three 
Stooges, lower than which it is difficult to descend. Tuning 
in on this show is like playing a slot machine. You may 
get moronic slapstick, with all the tedious trappings of 
funny faces, skids on banana peels (really), and_bird- 
brained antics. Or you may draw fairly high comedy, 
with all the delights of incongruity, reversals, and irony. 
Mr. Skelton, beloved as a person and an actor, has a deft 
comic talent that shouldn’t be hidden under a bushel of 
lunatic buffoonery. When he has an ingenious skit like 
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for Better Viewing 


an adaptation of O. Henry’s ‘““The Cop and the Anthem,” 
his show can be good light entertainment. 

The play’s the thing, Mr. Skelton. What you need is a 
good playwright. Or maybe you don’t. Maybe all you 
have to do is send your script-writers foraging through 
those volumes and volumes of O. Henry’s wonderful short 
stories. O. Henry, you know, wrote a story a week for 
years. He could be a uranium mine for you. 


Woman. CBS. 

You Can’t Raise Children by the Book. Is six-year-old 
Biff a problem child? Can Gladie, his mother, ever hope 
to cope with him? How is his father going to sustain the 
shock when he hears that Biff was bounced from nursery 
school because of his extreme behavior? Will the pedia- 
tricians in whom both parents have faith be able to help 
them? If not they, who? The specialists at the famous 
Yale Child Study Center, to which Biff’s mother finally 
takes him? Oh dear, oh dear, will the verdict be against 
Gladie or against her son? 

You can slide back on the sofa and relax. After Biff 
has been tested and Gladie interviewed, the outcome, in 
the words of the script, is that Gladie sees the first 
glimmer of light in many months. She learns what the 
viewer has known all along—that Biff is a right smart lad 
even if there is something about him that might be called 
intensity, that his problem is not beyond her, and that in 
time it can be worked out. 

But wait. Gladie still has some general questions she 
would like cleared up. And so the narrator (we should 
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not fail to mention that the narrator is the lovely opera 
star, Patrice Munsel, herself a mother) submits them to 
four of the leading child experts in the country. What 
insights on rearing children by the book do these titans 
dispense? Dr. Benjamin Spock: ‘“‘What may sound like a 
reversal of advice to some parents only means that it takes 
time to discover the whole truth.” Dr. Milton Senn: “I 
think we have too many books [seven thousand] on child 
rearing [Dr. Senn thinks they are repetitious]. People tend 
to feel that if they have a five-foot shelf filled with these 
books, this will sort of guarantee successful child rearing.” 
Dr. Louise Ames: “The probability is that you will pick 
some one specialist whom you like and you will get the 
books that he has written and you'll follow them.” 
Dr. L. Joseph Stone: “I think it’s very important for par- 
ents to trust their own common sense and to follow their 
feelings when they're dealing with their children.” Back 
to Dr. Spock: “All things considered, parents have bene- 
fited a lot from the knowledge that’s been made available 
to them.” (Bravo, Dr. Spock.) 

Naturally we're relieved that Biff’s mother has seen che 
light and taken her questions to the experts. But we our- 
selves are still in the Gark about several questions: Why 
didn’t someone, early in the program, tip off Gladie that 
her sharp tone and arrogant manner might have some- 
thing to do with Biff’s moods and resentments? (True, 
this might have shortened the show, but Miss Munsel 
could have filled in with an aria.) Why didn’t somebody 
mention the fact that nearly all the seven thousand books 
stress with necessary, even if monotonous, repetition that 
nothing is more important than giving each child a sense 
of love and security? From what Gladie says, one could 
conclude that the books throw major emphasis on fairness 
and consistency. And one comment, for Dr. Senn: Think 
how much more confused parents would be if there were 
less repetition in the seven thousand books and a greater 
divergence of opinion among the experts! 

Finally, why the omission of one of the most exciting 
ventures of our time—adult education programs that en- 
able parents to pool their problems and together deepen 
their understanding of children and human relations? 

This show proves again that even a stellar cast cannot 
save a spectacular attempt from being a flop if the script 
is weak. How much stronger this program would have 
been if the experts had not been forced into a fragmentary 
expression of their points of view! No one is sorrier than 
we that a program on so intimate a concern to “Woman” 
as child rearing should have failed to get off the ground. 
But how could it when it was underpowered with the 
obsolete idea that people in the 1950’s and 1960's believe 
that children can be reared by the book?—Tue Epitor 


Bright Prospect 


CBS Television Workshop. CBS. This project,. set in 
motion last November, has two aims: to conduct a series 
of seminars that will help young people develop their 
gifts for TV writing and directing; and to launch a new 
dramatic series that will use, when possible, the- talents 
of the seminar participants. Began January 24. 

The Day the World Wept—the Lincoln Story. ABC. An 
offering in honor of Lincoln’s birthday. February 9. 


Ethan Frome. CBS. Edith Wharton's novel about a tragic 
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domestic triangle in late nineteenth-century New England. 
February 18. 
Highroad to Health. ABC. A dramatic series that spot- 
lights true-to-life situations involving major health prob- 
lems. Produced under the supervision of the American 
Medical Association. Began December 5. 
Reading Out Loud. Independent. The almost forgotten 
art and pleasure of reading aloud in the home will be 
revived, if this program has anything to do with it. The 
series, which made its debut the third week in January, 
is produced by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 
in cooperation with the American Library Association. 
On the program many distinguished people, such as 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Archibald MacLeish, Pearl Buck, and 
José Ferrer, read their favorite stories, speeches, and poems 
to their own children or to friends. An example to be- 
hold—and imitate. Is your local station scheduling this 
program? If not, you'll want to request that it do so. 
Kinescopes of the shows will be available later on for use 
by organizations and groups. 
The Tempest. NBC. Shakespeare’s comedy, with Maurice 
Evans. February 3. 
World Wide 60. NBC. A public affairs series. Began Jan- 
uary 21. 

. . . 7. . . 
Mending Our Airways 

A television repair shop advertised: “We can repair 
anything wrong with your television set except the pro- 
grams.” 

Who can repair the programs? You can, by writing the 
broadcasters about your views on viewing. Addresses were 
given in the January “Time Out for Television.” 

What about the commercials? If you find some of the 
advertising on TV misleading, vulgar, or otherwise offen- 
sive, write to the Federal Trade Commission, Washington 
25, D.C., and explain your objections. 


The “Independent” Shows 

“What is meant by the term ‘Independent’ that is af- 
fixed to the names of some programs in “Time Out for 
Television’? some of our readers have asked. This label 
means that the show is not broadcast by a national net- 
work. It is bought from the producer or from a syndicate 
and broadcast by individual stations. Some of the best 
shows on the air are distributed in this way—Ding Dong 
School, for example. 

lo obtain recommended independent programs in youn 
locality, and to see that they stay there, keep your local 
station informed about your preferences. Even more than 
network shows, independent productions depend on this 
special form of audience participation. 


Sentence Summaries 


FOR COMPLETE REVIEWS, SEE THE ISSUE INDICATED 


tmerican Bandstand, ABC. Gentle manners, good taste, friendly 
gaiety. September. 


Bat Masterson. NBC. Not a show for children, but they'll prob- 
ably keep right on going to Bat for their entertainment. 
November. 


Blue Fairy. Independent. We like it so much we don’t want to 
lose a single bewitching word. January. 


Bold Venture. Independent. Just a fruitless venture. September. 
Bugs Bunny. Independent. Its most useful function is to keep 
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children out from underfoot at an hour when Mother is busy 
in the kitchen. December. 

Captain Kangaroo. CBS. A first-rate show, heartily recommend- 
ed for preschool and schoolage children and for all who are not 
exiles from the world of childhood. September. 

Circus Boy. NBC. A new realm of experience for older children, 
one that will enlarge their minds and awaken new human sym- 
pathies. September. 

Danny Thomas. CBS. Many a half hour of genial mirth and 
tender feeling. Occasionally trivial. January. 

Dick Clark. See American Bandstand. 

Ding Dong School. Independent. To help your children explore 
their world and find it good, let the big ding-dong summon 
them to this happy preschool of the air. September. 

Father Knows Best. CBS. Entertaining and valuable for the 
entire family. September. 

Fury. NBC. This fine show offers excellent material for family 
discussions. December. 

The Gale Storm Show. See My Little Margie. 

Gunsmoke. CBS. Contains real moral teaching, and less shoot- 
ing and dying than most westerns; however, the dying is thor- 
ough. December. 

Have Gun—Will Travel. CBS. Much too demanding emotion- 
ally for children; a show for men and women who wish the 
world would hold its hand and think. January. 

Heckle and Jeckle. CBS. Just a heap of rubbish. November. 
Here’s Geraldine. ABC. Amusing conversation, nonsense, gay 
songs, and the inevitable cartoons. November. 

Howdy Doody. NBC. It may not hurt two-year-olds to watch 
this show—but why should they? September. 

Lassie. CBS. Worthwhile viewing for the entire family. 
September. 

Leave It to Beaver. ABC. Leave it to your family to take this 
program into their hearts and heads. October. 

Lunchtime Little Theater. Independent. Turn quickly to an- 
other station. November. 

Mighty Mouse. CBS. Recommended for mice. September. 

My Little Margie and The Gale Storm Show. ABC. The froth- 
iest entertainment for an idle half hour. December. 

On the Go. CBS. Not for children; for adults, relaxed, informa 
tive viewing. November. 

Outerspace Theater (Commander Coty, Flash Gordon). ABC. 
It would be hard to make a choice between these rocket rack- 
eteers, one deadening, the other deafening. December. 

Real McCoys. ABC. A wholesome experience for the entire 
family. October. 

Rifleman. ABC. Everybody knows where scraps belong. 
December. 

Rin-Tin-Tin. ABC. Why doesn’t Rinty talk it over with Lassie? 
January. 

Romper Room. Independent. At least it’s harmless. September. 
Ruff and Reddy. NBC. A show that can teach a child to flutter 
the wings of fancy. November. 

Sam Levenson. CBS. So long Sam. We'll be seeing you, we just 
know we will. November. 

Sea Hunt. NBC. Recommended for everyone who can hear the 
irresistible call of adventure in strange and perilous places. 
October. 

77 Sunset Strip. ABC. Violence served with a sauce of glamour 
is still violence. November. 

Shirley Temple’s Storybook. ABC. One of the most successful of 
all the attempts to reproduce good literature on the TV screen. 
January. 

Shock Theatre. ABC. What is the purpose of this thing, any- 
way—to make us wake up screaming? September. 

Wanted Dead or Alive. CBS. Most families will readily label 
this program “Not Wanted, Dead or Alive.” September. 
Whirly birds. Independent. Straight, clean, absorbing adventure. 
November. 

Woman. CBS. A superior program, and a few alterations could 
make it excellent. January. 

Woody Woodpecker. Independent. One of the more imaginative 
of the cartoons. October. 

Wyatt Earp. ABC. A show for the whole family, the whole 
nation, to view with alarm. October. 

Zorro. Independent. As we go to press, the news goes out that 
Zorro is dead. It always was. November. 
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MATTHEW W. HILL 
Judge, Supreme Court, State of Washington 


Here’s a short course in the grammar of the heart. 


It may prompt us to brush up on pronouns 


in ways that go beyond the dictionary. 


A NARRATIVE IN THE TWELFTH CHAPTER OF JUDGES re- 
lates how Jephthah, judge of Israel, found himself 
faced with an attack by Ephraimites. After the 
Ephraimitish army had crossed the Jordan, Jephthah 
executed a flanking movement, getting a portion of 
his army between the Ephraimites and the Jordan. 
He thereby secured control of all of the fords or, 
as the King James Version puts it, “the passes’ of 
the Jordan. This was to cut off the retreat of the 
Ephraimites in the event that Jephthah and his men 
of Gilead were successful in the battle. 

To distinguish friends from enemies, Jephthah 
chose “Shibboleth” as a password, knowing that the 
Ephraimites had difficulty with the sh sound and 
“could not frame to pronounce it right.” 

The Ephraimites were defeated, and they came 
rushing pell-mell back to the Jordan in an effort to 
get to their own country. When they found Jeph- 
thah’s men in command of the passes, they denied 
that they were Ephraimites. But when they were con- 
fronted with the challenge, “Say now Shibboleth,” 
they said “Sibboleth.” That trifling defect proved 
them to be enemies. “And there fell at that time of 
the Ephraimites forty and two thousand.” 


Old Testament, New Challenge 


You may perhaps be wondering what this tale out 
of the Old Testament has to do with our problems 
today. The answer is very simple. The Ephraimites 
were confronted with a challenge—‘‘Pronounce or 
perish.” They could not pronounce, so they perished. 
It is my belief that we too are confronted with a 
challenge of “Pronounce or perish,” that our learn- 
ing, our skills and techniques will avail us nothing 
if we are unable to meet it. The word we must pro- 
nounce is the personal pronoun we. 

It is not the phonetics of pronunciation but the 
connotation which we give the word that is of vital 
importance in our time. When we say we, we are 
ordinarily using it as a term of exclusion, as some- 
thing that separates us from somebody else. It is “We, 
the Democrats,” and “We, the Republicans”; “We, 
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industry,” “We, labor.” We need an all-inclusive we. 

Before we can pronounce the pronoun we as such 
a term, we must be able to pronounce certain other 
personal pronouns. We must be able to pronounce 
the pronoun 7 with a nice sense of balance between 
responsibility on the one hand and humility on the 
other—a humility that recognizes our obligation to 
those who have gone before and appreciates the heri- 
tage of liberty, freedom, and justice which they be- 
queathed to us; a humility that recognizes the hand 
of God in the history of our nation and in the course 
of our own lives. And yet that humility must be 
balanced with a recognition of our responsibility, of 
our importance as individuals. To put it in a single 
phrase, as a great preacher has done, there must be 
a recognition that we are either part of the problem 
or part of the answer. 

The more you think about that statement, the 
more you will be convinced that it is a profound one. 
If there is a problem within the four walls of your 
own home, what you say and think and do either 
makes the problem more difficult or it aids in the 
solution. In your schools, in your P.T.A.’s, in your 
service clubs and lodges, in your churches, in organi- 
zations of every kind, if there is a problem, what you 
say and think and do either makes it more difficult 
to solve or aids in the solution. It’s true with refer- 
ence to the problems of a community, of a state, of a 
nation, and of the world. 

We must be able to pronounce other pronouns too, 
such as he, she, and they, with some understanding 
of his, her, and their hopes, aims, and aspirations. 
Understanding coupled with concern is surely one of 
the great needs of the hour. I can best illustrate this 
point with a story taken from a recent magazine. 

A man was putting up a sign, Puppies for Sale, 
and before he had driven the last nail there was a 
small boy standing at his side. That kind of sign 
seems to attract small boys. The youngster wanted to 
know how much the puppies were going to cost. The 
man told him they were very good dogs and that he 
didn’t expect to let any of them go for less than 
thirty-five or fifty dollars. There was a look of dis- 
appointment, and then a question: “I’ve got $2.37. 
Could I look at them?” 

The man whistled and called “Lady!""—and out of 
the kennel and down the runway came Lady, fol- 
lowed by four or five little balls of fur, with one 
lagging considerably behind. The boy spotted the 
laggard and, pointing, asked, “What's wrong with 
him?” The reply was that the veterinarian had said 
that there was no hip socket in the right hip and 
that the dog would always be lame. The boy’s imme- 
diate rejoinder was, “That’s the one I want to buy. 
I'll give you $2.37 down and fifty cents a month 'til 
I get him paid for.” The man smiled and shook his 
head. “That’s not the dog you want. That dog will 
never be able to run and jump and play with you.” 
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The boy, very matter-of-factly, pulled up his little 
trouser leg and revealed a brace running down both 
sides of his badly twisted right leg and under the 
foot, with a leather cap over the knee. “I don’t run 
so well myself,” he said, “and he'll need somebody 
that understands him.” 

Just a boy and a dog, but they stand for a great 
truth of our time. What we need desperately is the 
desire and the concern to understand. 


Double Harvest 

Another illustration, this one from the Talmud. 
It explains how the site for King Solomon’s Temple 
was selected. A father left a field to his two sons. 
Chey plowed together, planted together, cultivated 
together, harvested together, and when the harvest 
was completed they divided it equally. The one took 
his share of the harvest to his home at one end of 
the field, and the other took his share to his home 
at the other end. 

At night the brother at one end of the field began 
to ask himself the question, “Was that a fair division 
of the harvest?” And he came to the conclusion that 
it was not, for, said he to himself, “I have no one 
dependent upon me. My brother has a wife and two 
sons dependent upon him. It was a very selfish thing 
of me to take a half of that harvest.” So he went into 
his storehouse and threw all the sheaves that he 
could carry over his shoulder and started across the 
field toward his brother’s home. 

Chat same night, at the other end of the field, the 
same question had arisen in the other brother’s mind. 
He too had asked himself, ‘Was that a fair division 
of the harvest?’’ He too decided that it had not been. 

lo understand his reasoning, one must understand 
the Jewish idea that responsibility for the care of 
aged parents devolved upon the children. Conse- 
quently he who had children, particularly male chil- 
dren, was blessed because he was thereby assured of 
security in his old age. This second brother reasoned, 
“I have these two fine sons who will look after me in 
my old age. My brother has no one to look after him. 
Surely it was very selfish of me to take half of the 
harvest.” And so he too went into his storehouse 
and threw all the sheaves that he could carry over his 
shoulder and started across the field. 

(hey met midway. Each, sensing the thought that 
had been in the mind of the other, dropped his 
sheaves, and they embraced with tears coursing down 
their cheeks. And the Talmud says that on that spot, 
consecrated with the tears of true brotherhood, they 
erected the Temple of Solomon. 

Note that they were not asking the question, “Did 
I get all that was coming to me?” They were asking, 
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“Did my brother get what he was entitled to receive?” 
This concern about our brothers is a part of the 
ability to say we. 

Before we can pronounce the pronoun we with the 
connotation that I have in mind, we must recognize 
that God is a part of we and that without God we are 
often weak and futile. There must be a realization 
that God’s laws cannot be broken. As someone has 
said, “You cannot break the Ten Commandments, 
but the jails, the penitentiaries, and the mental hos- 
pitals are filled with people whom the Ten Com- 
mandments have broken.” 


The Divine Law 

We need, perhaps, some of the certainty of the 
prophet Amos. People said to him—in our modern 
vernacular—“How does it happen that the people 
who follow your god don’t seem to be accumulating 
wealth? Why aren’t they occupying positions of 
power and responsibility in the community?” Amos 
answered them with an illustration, and I doubt if 
we have improved upon it in the intervening centu- 
ries. It is very familiar: 

Thus he shewed me; and, behold, the Lord stood upon 
a wali made by a plumbline, with a plumbline in his hand. 

And the Lord said unto me, Amos, what seest thou? 
And I said, a plumbline. Then said the Lord, Behold, I 


will set a plumbline in the midst of my people Israel: I 
will not again pass by them any more. 


The plumbline operates in accordance with the 
law of gravity. Amos was declaring his certainty of 
the operation of God's laws. I can throw a pen to the 
ceiling and everybody near me would see it going up, 
and yet no one would turn to his neighbor and say, 
“See that pen go up. Matt Hill has broken the law 
of gravity.” They wouldn’t say it because they would 
know that before the words were out of their mouths 
the pen would be coming down. 

So it is that sometimes we see happenings which 
are apparently in violation of God's laws. Yet we, 
like Amos, should have the wisdom to realize that 
God's laws are just as certain in their operation as 
the law that controls the plumbline. We cannot build 
a life unless we can plumb it with the plumbline of 
God's justice. Nor can we build a social or an eco- 
nomic order unless we can plumb it with the plumb- 
line of God’s justice. Nor can we build a national 
or a world order if we cannot plumb it with that 
same plumbline. We must include God in our we. 

Just as the Ephraimites were confronted with a 
challenge, ‘Pronounce or perish,’’ we face the task of 
pronouncing the pronoun we as a term of inclusion, 
not exclusion—making sure that God is a part of we. 





This article is taken from an address given by 
Judge Hill at a recent meeting of the Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents, National 
Education Association, in Olympia, Washington. 
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These Sounds Are Skin Deep.—It is 
possible to learn to “hear” through 
your skin, a psychologist has demon- 
strated in his laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. A person trained by 
Frank A. Geldard has learned to re- 
ceive and interpret coded information 
through skin vibrations transmitted si- 
lently by a device attached to the skin. 
Thirty-eight five-letter words a minute 
were received, and Dr. Geldard esti- 
mates that even with the present com- 
paratively crude techniques the rate of 
reception can reach sixty-seven words a 
minute—about three times the average 
speed of Morse code transmission. Such 
“cutaneous communication” could pro- 
vide a valuable means of contact with 
astronauts whose eyes and ears are busy 


with other matters. It could also be a 
valuable aid to the blind and deaf. 


A Boy’s Budget.—The cost of living has 
increased in the last fifteen years; so 
has the average U.S. teen-ager’s pocket 
money—from $2.50 to $10.00 a week. 
It’s not all allowance, though. Roughly 
a third of the total is earned by the 
young people, mostly through part- 
time work and summer jobs. According 
to Newsweek, here’s how the typical 
boy spends his weekly $10.00: school 
lunches, $2.30; dating, $1.00; snacks, 
$.90; entertainment, movies, records, 
and so on, $.g0; clothes, $.70; savings, 
$.70; school supplies, $.60; reading ma- 
terial, $.50; cars and gasoline, $.40; 
sports, $1.10; hobbies, $.30; grooming, 
$.20; miscellaneous, $.40. 


Take Me to Your Readers.—Thanks to 
librarians and volunteer workers, sick, 
handicapped, and elderly people in 
several areas are now finding it easy to 
obtain the reading material that can 
do so much to lighten lonely hours. In 
two Ohio cities, Dayton and Cleveland, 
books are delivered to the shut-ins at 
home or in institutions. In White 
Plains, New York, a similar service in- 
cludes records as well as books. And in 
Montclair, New Jersey, a new library 
building contains a self-service elevator 
for people in wheel chairs as well as a 
special music area where groups of 
them may listen to records. 


A Lifetime of Smiles.—“Start a Life- 
time of Smiles” is the attention-getting 
slogan you will be seeing on posters 
during Children’s Dental Health Week 
(February 7-13). And thought is also 
being given to the other end of life’s 
span in this centennial year of the 
American Dental Association. The As- 
sociation has urged the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Problems of the Aged and 
Aging to recommend federal grants to 
aid state dental public health activities 
as one method of assuring dental care 
to the elderly. 


Don’t Expect Your Counterpart.— 
Want to meet a Martian or a creature 
from some other planet? You'll have to 
wait a while, says Hermann J. Muller, 
Indiana University zoologist—some- 
thing like a few million years, perhaps. 
Dr. Muller assures us that there are al- 
most certainly other intelligent beings 
in the universe, some even more ad- 
vanced than we. Though these beings 
have eyes and other sense organs, they 
are probably quite different from us in 
appearance, because evolution, wher- 
ever it occurs, is compounded of “acci- 
dent” as well as logical sequence. And, 
he concludes, a good deal more evolu- 
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tion will have to take place among us 
on earth before we can bridge the mil- 
lions of miles of space that separate us 
from dwellers on other planets. 


The Arts in Renaissance.—“The nation 
is spending more money on music than 
on sports,” according to Joseph Pren- 
dergast, executive director of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association. The 
country now boasts ninety-nine ama- 
teur cultural groups, such as commu- 
nity orchestras and Shakespeare festi- 
vals. The popular acclaim won by 
Leonard Bernstein and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra on TV and the 
success of correspondence courses by 
art museums are other evidence that 
we may stand at the beginning of a 
tremendous cultural awakening. 


Healing Laughter.—Laughter is a valu- 
able safety valve for patients in hos- 
pitals, says Rose L. Coser, M.D., in the 
British social science journal Human 
Relations. Hospital patients, like other 
groups, have their own brands of hu- 
mor. They make jokes about the rigid 
routine, about submission to hospital 
authority, and even about their own 
anxiety. This is all to the good, Dr. 
Coser asserts. Humor provides an out- 
let for hostility and discontent in the 
hospital setting. It also enables the pa- 
tients to cheer up one another. 


Sound Without Furor.—Silent sound 
from jet planes and space rockets may 
become a menace to health in the fu- 
ture, says Adam Anthony of Pennsyl- 
vania State University. Silent sound is 
noise of very high frequency or pitch, 
far beyond the hearing range of the 
human ear. It is a hidden component 
of the audible noise made by jet en- 
gines and rocket blast-offs. Develop- 
ments in jets and rockets in prospect 
for the next few years suggest that 
there may soon be a tremendous in- 
crease in the noise level, which could 
result in ailments such as stomach ulcers 
and reproductive disorders. So science 
must find ways to muffle the sound. 


Next—A Button for Your Lips?—You 
may soon be able to insert your false 
teeth with snap-in fasteners, reports a 
Brooklyn dental surgeon. In a painless 
operation, performed under anesthetic, 
he drills tiny holes in the roof of the 
patient’s mouth and upper gums. An 
ordinary plastic upper plate fitted with 
steel “snaps” fits snugly into the receiv- 
ing holes. Ten days after the operation 
the patient can snap his teeth in and 
out quickly and painlessly. The sur- 
geon uses the device only for patients 
who can't wear regular dentures be- 
cause of abnormalities of the mouth. 
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THAT OUR SCHOOLS ARE BESET by short- 
ages and shortcomings is not news. That 
thoughtful parents have a part to play 
in resolving some of these problems has, 
perhaps, a familiar ring. But it may not 
have occurred to you that a practical 
step you can take right this minute is to 
look at some all-too-common misconcep- 
tions about education. 

Such notions are like ghosts haunt- 
ing the attics of our minds. They get in 
our way when we should be thinking 


straight about our schools, teachers, 


and home-school relations. Some of 


these specters are mental hand-me- 
downs from that Puritan tradition to 
which we are all, to some extent, heirs. 
Others arise from our early experiences 
at school. Let’s look the ghosts squarely 
in the eye. Maybe then they'll vanish 
and leave us free to tackle the real diffi- 
culties that confront our schools. 
Mistake belief 


that well-designed buildings with top- 


number one is the 
notch lighting, ventilation, and equip- 


ment break down the moral fiber of 
students, coddle teachers, ruin the tax- 
payer, and contribute nothing to learn- 
ing. Where did this idea come from? 

Deep inside ourselves we Americans 
believe that the rugged pioneer life is 
the good life. We have a sneaking sus- 


picion that pupils learned their three 
R’s well enough in the little red school- 
house, where the teacher stoked the fire 
and shoveled the snow. Nobody says in 
so many words that pleasant, comfort- 
able surroundings detract from sound 
education, but you have surely heard 
the declaration, “I learned long divi- 
sion but good, and nobody worried 
whether my desk curved the right way 
or whether the floor harmonized with 
the ceiling or what-have-you.” 
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Yet the gentlemen who make re- 
marks like this show no longing for 
the dimly lit countinghouses where 
their grandfathers sat on high, back- 
less stools, laboriously copying figures. 
They don’t seem to feel that electronic 
computers and fluorescent lighting im- 
pede work and weaken morale in their 
own offices. And since many of them 
went to school in the twenties and thir- 
ties, when there were few overcrowded 
classrooms or double shifts, their com- 
plaints about putting luxuries into to- 
day’s classrooms are hardly justified. 


Keeping Pace with Population 


Fortunately there are sound answers 
to arguments based on a mistrust of 
anything pleasant in the schools. But 
first, what’s the answer to the question, 
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Do we really need so many new build- 
ings? Consider these figures: Between 
1950 and 1958 elementary school en- 
rollment rose 38.1 per cent. Between 
1958 and 1965, according to the Na- 
tional Education Association,* enroll- 
ments will increase 13.4 per cent in ele- 
mentary schools and 47 per cent in 
high schools. In addition, old and un- 
safe buildings should be replaced. It 
took the death of ninety-seven school 
children from fire in Chicago to show 


us how unsafe an old building can be. 

“All right,” the skeptics say, ‘we'll 
grant the 
why should they be so fancy?” 


need for new schools, but 
From 
the point of view of cost, they aren’t in 
the least fancy. John W. McLeod, a 
consultant on school building, reports 
that while construction costs in general 
275 per cent in the last 
twenty years, school construction costs 


have risen 
have gone up only half that amount. 
School buildings are simpler and more 
efficient than in the past, and better 
ways of using space have cut down the 
square footage required per pupil. The 
taxpayer is really getting a bargain. 
“But why all this tile, glass, and col- 


ored furniture?” asks the Puritan con 


*In Seven Studie: 
Association), 1958. 


(National School Boards 


science, mistrustful of anything esthetic. 
When hundred youngsters 
spend nearly half their waking, mov- 


several 


ing, and marching hours in school for 
185, or 190 days a year, floors and furni- 
ture take a beating. Today’s building 
and equipment materials—plastic, tile, 
and fiberglass—not only look bright and 
cheery but are also sturdy and durable. 
And therefore economical. They stand 
up better than the drab, muddy-col- 
ored plaster of our school days and the 
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dull, brown wooden desks on which 
generations of youngsters carved their 
initials. 

Moreover, bright colors and care- 
fully designed furniture actually en- 
courage the acquiring of skills and 
facts. Research shows that color, skill- 
fully and appropriately used, improves 
illumination, thus reducing eyestrain 
and physical fatigue. Color also has 
emotional and_ psychological effects. 
Studies indicate that young children re- 
spond best to bright, gay, exciting col- 
ors. On the other hand, adults, includ- 
ing high school students, do their best 
work surrounded by less intense hues. 
Doesn't it make sense for school boards 
and administrators to consider these 
facts in planning new buildings and 


refurbishing old ones? 
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What are your ideas about schools 


and teachers? Are they carryovers 
from childhood, hand-me-downs 
from an older generation, or 
borrowings from some unreliable 
source? If we are to get on with 
the job of improving education, 
we'd better clear the dead wood 
out of our minds. 


Movable Furniture—Flexible Room 
As for equipment, furniture that is 
light and durable and can be easily 
moved or stacked is an economy, for it 
permits a room to be used for several 
purposes in the course of a day. It also 
enables boys and girls to be grouped 
and regrouped for various class activi- 
ties. With easily movable furniture, a 
teacher may have ten children doing 
silent reading in one corner and five or 
six making a relief map at a table in 
another. The rest of the class sit around 
the front of the 
room while the teacher explains a new 
step in arithmetic. An hour later all 
the chairs may be moved up to the 


the chalk board in 


piano or record player for music. And 
after school the room can again be re- 
arranged, this time for a P.T.A. meet- 
ing or for a gathering of teachers who 
want to preview a filmstrip for science. 

Here is a distinct departure from the 
old, rigid rows of desks bolted to the 
floor—one that makes it possible to use 
teachers’ time and students’ abilities to 
best advantage. Carefully 
and cheerful classrooms become living 


planned 


rooms designed to foster learning. The 
children learn because of, rather than 
in spite of, their surroundings—and, in 
the long run, at no greater cost to the 
taxpayer. He who would quarrel with 
this new multipurpose classroom must 
indeed be a sourpuss. 

Pleasant classrooms are important on 
another count. The teaching profession 
must compete with business, industry, 
government, and the other professions 
for able young persons who are choos- 
ing careers. If we would increase the 
number of men and women who elect 
to go into teaching, schools must pro- 
vide working conditions as inviting as 
do other callings. 

The picture some of us have of 
“Teacher” is another ghost that haunts 
our minds, Oh yes, we’ve banished the 
stereotype of the old maid who dressed 
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like a freak, wore nose glasses, and had 
a thoroughly disagreeable disposition. 
In modern back-to-school fashion ads, 
you'll see “Teacher” portrayed as a 
young woman _ smartly 
dressed. Some of this year’s teachers 
were last year’s campus queens. Many 
ire young wives or alert, attractive, if 
not-so-young, career women. And quite 
1 few are men. Oh no, there’s nothing 
formidable about today’s teachers. Or 
is there? Listen to Mrs. Nelson. “The 
minute I smell chalk dust and that spe- 
cial school disinfectant,” she says, “I’m 
right back in fifth grade. I can’t get 
over the feeling that I'll be asked to 
divide six eighths by a half, and be 
scolded if my answer isn’t right. I say 
to myself, ‘You’re a grown woman with 
i: husband and three children, and you 
don't even have to be afraid of the 
principal.’ But it’s no use. When I have 
to face a teacher, I’m struck dumb.” 


handsome 


Fancies and Facts About Teachers 
Mrs. Nelson’s neighbor laughs at such 

1 childish attitude. “Why, some of my 

best teachers,’ 


, 


friends are she says. 

Che only trouble with those girls is 
that they get all the breaks. Eight- 
thirty to three-thirty, and they’re free 
as birds for the rest of the day. And 
three months off in the summer besides 
Christmas and Easter vacations! Any- 
body ever hear about vacations for 
mothers?” 

If you're inclined to think the teach- 
er's job is soft, give it a second thought. 
With thirty to forty children in her 
under constant 
strain, no matter how relaxed she may 


in the classroom. When three- 


charge, a teacher is 
ippe al 
thirty comes, she’s “had” it. She ought 
to be free as a bird, but is she? 

Chere are staff meetings and confer- 
ences with parents. There are records 
to be kept up, plus all the housekeep- 
ing necessary to keep a classroom or- 
derly and stimulating. Then, too, good 
idministrators insist that lesson plans 
ind programs for the next day be pre- 
pared and left on the teacher's desk in 
case a substitute must take over in an 
emergency. These things, not to men- 
tion correcting papers, must all be 
done after the working day is over. 

\s for those wonderful vacations, 
superintendents look askance at sum- 
mer hammock-lollers when promotions 
ire handed out. Either explicitly or im- 
plicitly they recommend that one sum- 
mer in three be spent in intensive 
study. There goes any extra money, for 
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such study is at the teacher’s expense. 
Vacation experiences that “further pro- 
fessional growth” are also favored by 
school administrators. These include 
workshops, institutes, conferences, and 
meetings of professional organizations 
—with the teacher again footing the bill. 

In many communities the unmarried 
teacher, no matter how long he or she 
has been there, is looked upon as a 
transient. When Mrs. North, who had 
lived in Elmville for five years, asked 
Miss Bryan, “You'll be going home for 
spring vacation?” she was amazed to 
hear that had Miss 
Bryan’s home for twenty years. “Oh,” 


Elmville been 


she said, embarrassed, “I never think 
of you teachers as having your roots 
here.” Yet teachers would like to have 
a feeling of belonging, too, particularly 
those who have no families. 

When your youngster, to whom you 
have heretofore been the last word, 
suddenly asserts, ‘““That’s what you say! 
My teacher says . And she knows!” 
you may feel the teacher is undermin- 
ing your authority. But here’s another 
ghost to get rid of. Teachers aren’t set- 
ting themselves against parents. It’s 
just that school-age children are begin- 
ning to discover that other adults be- 
Father 
listening to. Be sure also, before you 


sides and Mother are worth 
grow indignant, that what “‘my teacher 
says” is an accurate quotation. The 
young are prone to misquote and even 
more prone to misinterpret. 

If parents are to straighten out their 
thinking and their feelings about teach- 
ers, perhaps teachers might return the 
compliment and exorcise a few ghosts 
of their own. Nowadays few teachers 
have the that all 
alike, but too many still don’t realize 


idea children are 
that parents are not all cut from the 
same piece of cloth. They too have 
problems, troubles, and feelings that 
can be hurt. 


Responsibilities—Divided or Shared? 

A particularly troublesome ghost that 
haunts both parents and teachers is 
confusion over the different and the 
overlapping responsibilities of home 
and school. To take a simple example, 
there is the question of teaching first- 
and second-graders to cross streets safe- 
ly. “The schools have enough to do 
teaching them to read, write, and spell. 
Are parents so irresponsible they won't 
do anything?” teachers will sometimes 
complain. 

Far from being delinquent, parents 


have probably been stressing safety 
rules since their youngsters first ven- 
tured out on the sidewalk. But we 
know how easy it is for children to dis- 
regard these lessons in the excitement 
of play. And just because children sing 
songs at school about traffic rules or 
practice their reading on stories involv- 
ing safety measures, parents needn’t 
think they can let up on the “Stop, 
Look, and Listen’ formula. 

Another example: Should parents 
give children information about sub- 
jects they study in school? “History is 
the school’s business,” says Father. “If 
I tell Johnny historical stories, he'll 
only get confused.” It’s true that par- 
ents do well not to impose methods 
of sounding out words or of doing arith- 
metic, or to try to duplicate what is 
done in the classroom. But if Susie is 
learning about colonial America in the 
fifth grade, her interest will be stimu- 
lated and her information enriched if 
her parents encourage her to read 
books and listen to stories related to 
that era. For Susie their interest has an 
emotional as well as an informational 
value. If Mother and Father are in- 
terested in what she’s learning at 
school, then those things must be really 
worthwhile. 

Children, of course, learn more than 
facts and skills in school. In their class- 
rooms they are living together. When 
discussions take place—for instance, 
about books they are reading—moral 
values and personal ethics are almost 
sure to come up. It’s idle to ask wheth- 
er it is the function of the home or the 
school to teach moral values. The best 
efforts of both are needed to clarify the 
complicated social ethics that baffle 
many adults today. 

Can we get rid of the mistaken no- 
tions that block clear thinking about 
our children’s education? We can start 
by asking ourselves ‘“‘Why do I believe 
“Where did I get this 
idea?” “Why do I feel so strongly about 
Do I need to 
be a little more flexible so I can reshape 
some of my opinions?” Let’s hope we 
can get rid of the ghosts. Our schools 
need the clearest thinking and the 
creative energies of every one of us to 
do the job of preparing our children 
for whatever the future may bring. 


such and such?” 
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this or that question? 





Edith G. Neisser is the author of 
many books on child guidance. She is a 
member of the school board in High- 
land Park, Illinois. 
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Keeping Pace 


They Thank Their Star 


When the actress Kim Novak was a small child in 
Chicago, her mother joined a preschool P.T.A. (Ac- 
tually, says Mrs. Novak, it was pre-kindergarten.) 
The little group of young mothers became fast 
friends. Continuing their parent-teacher activities to- 
gether, they saw their children through kindergar- 
ten, elementary school, and high school. 

Today the children, now grown, of course, are 
scattered here and there, but the mothers are as close 
as ever. Even closer, perhaps, after the present Kim 
Novak gave them this past Christmas—an all-expense 
trip to New York for the entire group. 


Hard To Bear 


What was the major item of business at the first 
meeting of the Zephyr Cove P.T.A., Lake Tahoe, 
Nevada, last fall? A problem that must be unique in 
P.T.A. history—recent history, at least: to rid the 
school grounds of a prowling bear. 


Bedtime in Butte 


In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candlelight. 
In summer quite the other way; 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still singing in the tree. 


Parents in Butte, Montana, fully appreciate the 
plaint in Robert Louis Stevenson’s well-known poem. 
Butte, in the Mountain Time zone, is far enough 
north so that in spring and early summer the sun 
doesn’t set until around eight-thirty or nine o'clock. 
And as if it weren’t hard enough for school children 
to “have to go to bed by day,” the city used to go on 
daylight saving time every y from the last week 
in April to the first week in September. Result: For 
much of May and June twilight came at ten o'clock, 
and restless youngsters just couldn’t go to sleep at 
their regular bedtime. Schoolwork suffered—not to 
mention parents’ and teachers’ patience. 

Last spring Butte P.T.A. members decided to take 
action on this plaguing problem. All the associations 
in the city banded together and petitioned the city 
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council to defer daylight saving time until the end 
of May. The council held a public hearing, at which 
P.T.A. representatives firmly maintained that “chil- 
dren cannot be expected to go to sleep in the day- 
time.” 

Although sportsmen favored the longer span of 
daylight saving time, the P.T.A. won its point. The 
council decided that daylight time in Butte would 
begin on May go. 


Atring the Problem of Pornography 


“No home is safe from the smut peddler’s mail” 
cautioned this group of Colorado leaders who recent- 
ly discussed the problem of pornography on two ra- 
dio broadcasts over Station KHOW, Denver. Seated 


© Tom Masamari, Denver, Colorado 


are the panel moderator, William E. Amlong, direc- 
tor of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. 
R. J. Arnold, president of the Colorado Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Behind them are Judge Phil- 
ip Gilliam of the Denver Juvenile Court and W. O. 
Brewer, regional director of the United States Postal 
Service. 

The two programs were given sweeping advance 
publicity by the Colorado Congress. Every state 
board member and every local president was notified 
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of the broadcasts and urged to remind the member- 
ship of the two dates. 

Mr. Amlong, the moderator, asked all P.T.A. 
members to send him their comments, favorable and 
unfavorable, on the first broadcast as soon as possi- 
ble. Then he used these audience reactions as a 
guide in planning the second lively panel discussion. 
Now people throughout the state are informed 
about the extent and viciousness of the problem— 
and their responsibility for dealing with it. 


A Prized Honor and a Pledge 


A hard-working P.T.A. safety committee has been 
credited with a recent honor to the Sherwood-Bates 
Elementary School, Raleigh, North Carolina: a place 
on the National Safety Council’s famed school safety 
honor roll. 

lo win such recognition the school must present a 
detailed report of its safety program to a committee 


composed of the school principal, the president of 
the P.T.A., a student, a civic leader, and the safety 
education supervisor for the school system. If this 
committee reports favorably, the National Safety 
Council lists the school on the honor roll and sends 
it a “certificate of exceptional merit.” 

The picture shows Jesse W. Sanderson, superin- 
tendent of schools, awarding the certificate to Mrs. 
Joe W. Garrett, representing the Sherwood-Bates 
P.T.A. safety committee, and Bill Lee, captain of the 
school’s safety patrol. 

Mr. Sanderson concluded his presentation speech 
with a resolute pledge: “As long as accidents are the 
first-ranking cause of death among school-age chil- 
dren, we will continue our organized safety program.” 


East Gary’s Teen-age Code 


When parents and teen-agers get together to frame 
a community code, it frequently turns out that they 
see eye to eye on various matters of teen-age conduct. 
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Members of the East Gary, Indiana, Junior and Sen- 
ior High School P.T.A. found this out after they 
brought together the opinions of nearly five hundred 
parents and a thousand students on a wide range of 
ever present problems—dating and parties, curfew 
times, driving, home entertaining, use of the tele- 
phone, and the like. 

Published in pamphlet form, the East Gary Teen- 
age Code mentions that on four specific points par- 
ents’ and teen-agers’ opinions did diverge markedly: 
whether or not a high school student should have a 
car; the maximum limits of a telephone conversa- 
tion; steady (versus “steadily’”’) dating; and the price 
range of gifts that boys and girls exchange. On all 
other points—including such major matters as drink- 
ing, smoking, chaperonage, and dating and party 
hours—there was surprisingly close agreement. 

In a brief foreword to the pamphlet, the P.T.A.’s 
committee of compilers reminds students and their 
parents that “these are not meant to be rules or laws. 
Rather they represent the thoughts of a majority of 
East Gary families about desirable standards, which 
each family may use as it sees fit.” 


This P.T.A. Draws the Line—at Forty Below 


Any male still around who clings to the outworn 
notion that the P.T.A. is a woman's organization? 
Then let him stay away from Fairbanks, Alaska, or 
he might find himself president of the Fairbanks 
High School Parent-Teacher Association (provided, 
of course, he’s smart enough for the job). Founded 
just five years ago, this P.T.A. has had five presi- 
dents, all of them men. 

The resourceful way in which these husky leaders 
foresee problems and work out practical solutions is 
illustrated by the following statement to the mem- 
bership, issued in the fall: 

“During the severe winter months . . . meetings 
are automatically postponed if the forecast tempera- 
ture is announced to be —4o°F or below. In these 
cases wide dissemination will be given, over local 
radio and TV stations, to the dates when the meet- 
ings will be rescheduled.” 


On the Alert 


Many parent-teacher associations are doing impor- 
tant things in the area of civil defense. For example: 
A Kansas unit prepared a complete personal identi- 
fication of each school child, including fingerprints. 
A West Virginia P.T.A. sponsored ithe blood-typing 
of the entire student body for identification tags. 
Two New Jersey associations drew up an efficient 
school dispersal plan in cooperation with the board 
of education and the school faculties. Under this 
plan forty-one mothers serve as chauffeurs, three relay 
telephone calls, and six direct traffic at the schools. 
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Looking after the grandchildren while Mom and 
Dad take a breather? Try a few tricks and make 


a treat for all three generations. 


JAMES F, BENT 


Gracious 


Ways wit. 


Grandchildren 


THE OLDER WE GROW, the more we need contact with 
other minds, especially young minds. Lucky are those 
grandpas and grandmas who live near enough to 
their children’s youngsters to be able to make friends 
with them. There’s no joy in life quite like watching 
small children grow, nor is there any more depend- 
able elixir for keeping oneself young in heart. 

Ingenious grandparents will find many ways of ar- 
ranging things so that they and their grandchildren 
can get together. A doctor and his wife, for instance, 
entertain a few of their youngest grandchildren every 
week end. All their own children are married, so they 
fill the void in their lives with this carefully consid- 
ered plan: 

Every Friday afternoon they pick up the young- 
sters and take them to their own home. Then the fun 
begins. The children immediately start choosing 
playthings from an ample supply of coloring sets, 
toys, and games provided for their entertainment. 
Sometimes the old folks may take a small part in 
the fun—not enough to spoil it but enough to keep 
the peace when things threaten to get out of hand. 
The children usually play busily until supper. After- 
ward they are put to bed, each at his usual time. On 
Saturday morning they get up, have breakfast, and 
before noon are taken back to their parents. 

These very wise grandparents usually choose the 
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youngest children to be their Friday night guests. 
The little ones, they maintain, are easier to handle 
than older children—who have already had their 
turn anyway. 

Getting the youngsters out from under the paren- 
tal wing for a day or two is good for them and of 
course for Mom and Dad too. The children learn not 
only what it’s like to go to bed away from home but, 
to some extent, how to look after themselves. Many 
youngsters are nine or ten before they have such an 
opportunity. 


Trips and Treats 

But if it’s too much of an ordeal or just plain in- 
convenient for grandparents to have the children 
visit them, here is another plan adopted by a retired 
printer and his wife. This couple has decided that it 
is more enjoyable to be with small children in their 
own homes, where they are in surroundings they 
know best and aren’t so much on their good behavior. 

So every year the older folks give their daughter 
and son-in-law a much appreciated vacation. They 
simply move into the house and take over. They are 
doubly welcome, too, since Grandpa knows how to 
paint woodwork and hang wallpaper and can do a 
fine fix-up job around the house. Everybody is happy 
after these visits. The daughter and her husband 
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need only buy the materials; Grandpa does the rest. 
Chey are also saved the expense of hiring someone 
to stay with the children, boarding them out, or 
taking them along on the trip. And the children 
have the fun of watching and “helping’’ Grandpa 
and Grandma under close supervision. 

A third scheme for enjoying youngsters is followed 

by another couple who have only one grandchild and 
who might indeed be a lonely pair were it not for 
their friends who have small children. On Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons these grandparents are at 
home to all—provided their guests bring the children 
along. A glass of milk and a cookie solve the refresh- 
ment problem. 
_ No doubt many couples will shudder at all three 
plans. ‘““What—baby-sit at our age?” they ask in hor- 
ror. “After our own children grew up and left home, 
we looked forward to some peace and quiet. Now 
you ask us to forget our lovely dreams and start all 
over again.” 

It depends entirely on you. Certainly if your health 
is not up to par, you may not be able to keep up with 
even one active youngster. And if your own children 
were regular hellions and theirs are no improvement, 
you may merit a rest now. The grandparents just 
introduced to you really like children, sincerely and 
honestly. Despite all the difficulties that may come 
up, these grandpas and grandmas enjoy having the 
youngsters visit them, or the other way ‘round. 

What is more important, the youngsters enjoy 
Grandpa and Grandma. In each case this is evident 
from the way the older folks are greeted—not with 
company manners but with shrieks and giggles of 
anticipation. The children know they'll have a good 
time and never for one minute think of taking ad- 
vantage of their grandparents. 


A Handful of Helps 

I've had considerable experience myself with the 
entertainment and enjoyment of grandchildren, so I 
feel qualified to set forth some general rules for all 
young-in-heart grandparents. These rules should be 
followed with common sense and without playing 
favorites: 


Start as early as possible to make friends with your 


grandchildren. 

Three and four-year-olds aren’t too young. In fact 
waiting too long can be fatal to any hopes you may 
have of building a close association with them. 

When you visit them at their homes, play with 
them a little. Get down on the floor (if your joints 
permit). There’s no better way of getting to know 
each other well. They'll look forward to your coming, 
enjoy your company, and be sorry when you leave. 

It's not necessary to bring them presents. Save the 
toys and candy for birthdays or Christmas, or as a 
special surprise. Never try to buy a child’s affection 
with gifts. He quickly realizes what you are up to. 
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Be their friend but not necessarily their pal. 

Most children like a person who plays with them 
and takes a sincere interest in them. But they don’t 
care for clownishness or affected hilarity. They like 
grownups to act like grownups—to set an example 
they can respect. 

That really isn’t such a big order. About all you 
will need to do is suppress a few habits that may de- 
tract from your dignity as an adult—like blowing 
your top over trifles or being careless in personal 
habits, speech, or dress. If the children are your 
guests, treat them as you would adult visitors but 
without formalities. 

Don’t keep looking for the bad things they might 
do; keep watching for the good. 

This isn’t always an easy rule to follow. Children 
can try one’s patience. But if you are smart and want 
them to return, control yourself and forget such 
minor annoyances as having all the books dumped 
out of your bookshelves or finding half-sucked lolli- 
pops glued to the sofa. 

Many grandparents are too critical and naturally 
expect the children to give them trouble during a 
visit. This is a mistake. A firm hand is needed so 
they won't take advantage of you, but justice should 
be tempered with mercy. Show pride and give praise 
for well-done things or for plain good behavior. 

Try to set aside a certain part of each day for the 
children. ; 

Save that absorbing new book or magazine until 
later when you will be alone. Ditto for the financial 
report that has you worried, and everything else 
along the same line. If it can wait a while longer— 
let it! 

Give them a certain period each day, an hour or 
so, that you can all look forward to. It can be any 
time that is most convenient—when you get home 
from work, for example, or before or after dinner. 
Contrary to Longfellow’s poem, the children’s hour 
doesn’t have to come only “when the night is begin- 
(But don’t force them to play with 
you when they have other interests and plans.) 

Above all, don’t stint on showing them affection. 

Let them know you love them, though there’s no 
need to become overly sentimental. A few words, a 
pat on the back in passing, or even just a glance will 
be enough. 

Remember that they are with you only temporarily 
—and more for your sake than their own. 

So don’t try to correct them or let them hear you 
finding fault with their parents. Remember, young- 
sters are a loyal lot. Be glad of every minute they 
are with you, and in all likelihood they will have a 
grand time with Grandma and Grandpa. 

What more can you ask? 


ning to lower.” 





James F. Bent has been a writer for many years— 
especially of stories and articles for young people. 
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OccuPATIONAL OuTLOOK HANDBOOK. 1959 edition. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1959. $4.25. 


How can you, a parent or teacher, perform the research 
(including interviews with employers, working people, 
and representatives of professional societies, labor unions, 
and trade associations) necessary to give a young person 
effective help in selecting his life’s work? Isn’t this an 
impossibly arduous assignment, although highly desirable? 
For an individual or even a group of individuals, obviously 
it is. For the government of the United States it is just 
one of many services available to citizens. 

The 1959 edition of the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, the fourth since 1949, contains eight hundred pages 
chock-full of information. In clear, readable language, 
more than 600 occupations and go major industries are 
described. Studded with 177 photographs and 56 charts, 
the book provides information on the nature of each 
occupation—the type of work involved, qualifications for 
employment, earnings, and other pertinent facts. 

A capsule statement of the book’s basic purpose comes 
from Secretary of Labor James M. Mitchell, who says, 
“During the next decade, twenty-six million men and 
women will begin their job careers. One of the challenges 
we face is helping these young people make sound job 
decisions. This new edition of the Handbook should prove 
to be an effective and invaluable tool in the hands of 
trained counselors, and in the hands of the young people 
themselves. It gives them the best picture we are able to 
draw of the job world of the 1960's.” 

With its information on aircraft, missile, and space- 
craft occupations, electronic computer programing, and 
an amazing array of jobs for various kinds of technicians, 
this book is as modern as tomorrow. But it does not neg- 
lect any of the old standby careers. 

Use of local sources of occupational information—for 
instance, public and school libraries, business establish- 
ments, trade unions—is suggested in a section titled 
“Where To Go for More Information or Assistance.’’ The 
help provided by local offices of the federal-state employ- 
ment system is described in detail. At these offices coun- 
seling services and placement assistance are available, as 
well as up-to-date information on current job opportuni- 
ties, hiring standards, and earnings in both the local com- 
munity and other areas of the country. 

Recently I heard Robert Hoppock of New York Uni- 
versity, one of America’s outstanding authorities on voca- 
tional guidance, say that the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book belongs with the dictionary and encyclopedia on the 
reference shelf of every parent. To this accolade and rec- 
ommendation I can only add “Amen.” 

—JAmMEs M. Rossrow 
Secretary, Unemployment Compensation Commission, 

Delaware 

President, Delaware Congress of Parents and Teachers 


THe PARENT-TEACHER PARTNERSHIP. By Ernest Osborne. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 60 cents. 


The opening pages of this fifty-two-page booklet may 
startle and even alarm those who assume that cordial 
cooperation between parents and teachers is common. 
Though “token cooperation” and “surface friendliness’ 
may not be uncommon, Professor Osborne reports that all 
too often the parent-teacher relationship is “what might 
be called at best ‘a state of armed neutrality.’ ” 

To map a road from suspicious coexistence to a close, 
working partnership is the task Dr. Osborne undertakes. 
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BOOKS 


in review 


After an illuminating analysis of the causes of the cold 
war between parents and teachers, he discusses the values 
of home-school cooperation and describes good practices. 
An expert cartographer of human relations, Dr. Osborne 
provides the psychological and sociological insight that 
will help parents and teachers understand their attitudes 
toward each other. The good practices he recommends 
for achieving warm, effective relationships are realistic. 
Drawn from the experiences of parents, teachers, and 
many P.T.A.’s, they have the warranty of having been 
tested and proved successful. 

Dr. Osborne’s predictions about the future of education 
in his final chapter will be received skeptically in some 
quarters. But whatever the outcomes of current educa- 
tional controversies, there can be no doubt that home- 
school interaction will be as inevitable and important in 
the future as in the past. In this pamphlet parents and 
teachers will find sound counsel on making the interaction 
constructive, pleasurable, and beneficial. 


CuILprREN’s Books Too Goop To Miss. Second revised 
edition. By May Arbuthnot, Margaret Clark, Edna Hor- 
rocks, and Harriet Long. Cleveland: Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. $1.25. 


This guide to children’s reading is too good for parents 
and teachers to miss. The list, which describes more than 
two hundred choice books, represents a fine balance be- 
tween old and new—the ever enchanting classics (in the 
best editions) and the newcomers of such “unique and 
fresh distinction” that they are, as the authors say, classics 
in everything but age. Books are grouped in sections for 
various age levels, from preschoolers to twelve- to fifteen- 
year-olds. A delightful bonus is a section devoted to beau- 
tifully illustrated books. Some superb examples of artists’ 
work are reproduced in black and white. 

The compilers of this book list are two teachers and 
two children’s librarians. Their knowledge and love of 
both children and books glow warmly on every page. Mrs. 
Arbuthnot’s foreword, bright with native wit and with 
wisdom gleaned from a lifetime’s experience with chil- 
dren’s literature, will send parents, book list in hand, to 
library or bookstore—eager to bring into a child’s life the 
merriment, the beauty, the power, and the glory of books. 
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in a Child’s lifetime 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


Che Creative Child” (page 14) 
nts for Study and Discussion 


1. Why is it important for parents to be aware of the 
characteristics of creativity in children? 

2. A little boy was making a toy house of cardboard 
boxes. He wanted the windows to look real. Seeing a candy 
box wrapped in transparent paper, he suddenly thought, 
Why not use that paper as window glass? Give several 
ther examples of inventiveness and creative imagination 
mn preschool children. 

». In which of the following ways can creativity best be 
fostered? 

By making everything smooth and easy for the child. 

By explaining carefully anything that puzzles him. 

By providing opportunities for him to explore and to 
experiment. 

By approving everything the child does. 

By allowing him time to concentrate on a task in which 
he is absorbed. 

By writing down examples of his vivid language and 
original ideas, and showing genuine enjoyment of them. 

* By criticizing him for not doing things your way. 

;. Keep a record of the number of times you said 
don't” during one day. Note briefly each situation that 
called forth the “don’t.” Looking over the day’s record, 
how many times do you think you could have avoided 
using the word? How many times might it have discour- 
wed a child from being creative in an interesting and 
constructive way? 

5. What is the difference between the creative process 
ind creative products? Which is the more important to 
encourage in preschool children? How can we help a child 
find joy in the creative process, even though the art, mu- 
sic, or poetry he produces is not outstanding? 

6. A preschool child aimlessly and_ listlessly messes 
‘round with paints or clay or some other art material. He 
bangs on the piano. He talks a silly string of words. How 

his behavior different from that of the truly creative 
child? In what way is his conversation different from the 
little poem quoted in the article? 


7. If your preschool child wants to tell you things at 
bedtime, try to remember them and copy them down just 
is he says them. Never force or subtly coax these con- 
fidences; they must be spontaneous. Nor should he hear 


them quoted in front of him. The child, expressing his 
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creative impulse, finds joy in his occasional flashes of 
achievement, but he is silenced if his words are repeated 
by proud parents. The creative act is its own reward so 
far as the child is concerned. However, his parents’ record 
of it marks a milestone in his personality development 
and may well be cherished in private. 


Program Suggestions 

* Ask one member to read Chapters VII and VIII of 
Creative Power and report to the group on Hughes 
Mearns’ suggestions to mothers. Also read the poems of 
preschool children quoted in this book as well as any 
others contributed by parents in the group and perhaps by 
nursery school or kindergarten teachers. Discuss ways in 
which children can be encouraged to continue seeing 
things—and expressing them—imaginatively. 

* Have an exhibit of preschool children’s drawings, paint- 
ings, and other art work. Invite an art teacher or super- 
visor to talk to you about a few of them—without men- 
tioning the children’s names, of course. It will be inter- 
esting to hear what each painting reveals about the child's 
development and the way he feels about the world around 
him. 

* Discuss the kind of physical and psychological environ- 
ment that would be most favorable to the growth of creati- 
vity in preschool children. Consider not only the home 
and the nursery school but the community at large. Dis- 
cuss also the possible effect that television may have on 
creativity. The members might divide into four subgroups 
to study the different aspects of this topic. 

* Ask three or four members to watch the TV program 
Ding Dong School and jot down “Miss Frances’” ways of 
helping preschool children experience the joy of creative 
activity. Then have them discuss, as a panel or round-table 
group, how “Miss Frances” (1) stimulates creativity in 
building with blocks and in using clay and finger paints 
and (2) encourages children to be resourceful in using 
things around the house—paper bags, tinfoil, boxes of all 
kinds and sizes, and so on. 

* If your P.T.A. has a cultural arts chairman, invite her 
to discuss with your group ways of promdting appreciation 
of children’s creative activities. 
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Il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Healthy—and Irritating—Signs of Independence” (page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. You will recall that after the harassed mother who is 
introduced at the beginning of Mrs. LeShan’s article had a 
chance to blow off steam, she said, “Of course, the nice 
thing about fresh kids is that they are so smart.” Suppose 
the author, instead of understanding her friend so well, 
had replied, “I don’t quite see what you mean.”” How 
would you, in the mother’s role, explain your observation? 
Is there a connection between healthy “orneriness’” in a 
child and intelligence? What positive, ongoing tendencies 
do his “emancipation acrobatics” represent? 

2. List on the blackboard five irritating signs of inde- 
pendence. Then list five nonirritating signs. Ask each mem- 
ber to rank the items in both lists in order of their power 
to irritate. Some parents may think bickering is a number- 
one annoyance. Others may give top place to sloppiness in 
dress, table manners, or speech. As for the nonirritating 
signs, here too there will be differences of opinion. For 
example, a child’s persistent demands to be let alone and 
do everything for himself may not rank high with all 
parents. 

After discussing the indivi«ual lists, re-rank the items on 
the blackboard in the order determined by the majority 
of the group. 

g. There is often a fine line between healthy indications 
of the struggle for independence and signs warning that all 
is not well with the child. What test does Mrs. LeShan pro- 
pose? Dr. Spock, in Baby and Child Care, suggests another 
criterion. Most school-age youngsters, he says, know the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. They pride themselves 
on being “on the right side of the law’ even while asserting 
their independence in most irritating ways. But when a 
child does something really wrong—for instance, cheats— 
this may be a signal of emotional distress. 

Of the following four youngsters, which ones, if any, 
show signs of such distress? 

* Blue-jeaned Anne, eleven, who absolutely refuses to wear 
a dress except to school and church. 

* Sonny, seven, who seems to take special delight in mess- 
ing up his room right after his mother has spent a back- 
breaking hour straightening it up. No truck can remain 
where she has parked it, no T shirt where she has hung it. 
* Quiet little Marilyn, nine, who no longer comes straight 
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home from school and when she does get home refuses to 
say where she has been or with whom. 

* Rod, eight, who fights constantly with Ricky, his older 
brother, and insists that Ricky stop calling for him at cub 
scout meetings. 


4. Mrs. LeShan has several important suggestions for 
parents whose children are healthily battling their way 
toward independence. Would you modify or intensify any 
of them? Would you add others? 


5. Draw upon your background of reading and discus- 
sion in a ten-minute “brainstorming” session devoted to 
the best ways of handling the youngsters specifically re- 
ferred to in the article: the two restless young flu patients, 
Jeff (who wouldn't hang up his pajamas), and the boy 
who wrote “The Big Bully.” If discipline of any sort is 
needed for such youngsters, what kind of discipline should 
it be? 

6. Are signs of independence in today's children dif- 
ferent from those of the time when you were growing up? 
Do these signs differ in different sections of your com- 
munity? If so, do they create problems? 

7. “As adults,” says the author, “we have a right to set 
limits when children are too immature to control their 
own antisocial impulses.” Aside from the fact that ‘‘we 
are responsible for their safety and well-being,” why are 
such limits essential? “‘Most of all,” Mrs. LeShan continues, 
“we are responsible for serving as living examples of what 
we believe.” What forces in our society may make it difh- 
cult for us to do so? 


Program Suggestions 


For change and variety, try combining two or three of 
the following suggestions into a lively program. 
* Divide the members into seven small groups, each to 
discuss one of the foregoing points. After fifteen or twenty 
minutes the members reassemble and a spokesman for each 
group summarizes its conclusions. 
* Ask a parent, a teacher, and either a_ psychologist or 
some other child guidance specialist to take part in a panel 
discussion of children’s irritating behavior at school and at 
home. (The title of the panel could be borrowed from 
an earlier article in this magazine, “Why Our Children 
Annoy Us.”) In the general question-and-answer period, 
the professional guests could be asked to emphasize the 
differences between normal antisocial behavior and _be- 
havior that indicates emotional disturbance. 
* Appoint teams of four or five members each to stage a 
series of impromptu skits based on episodes referred to in 
the article. For instance, one skit could show Fred refusing 
to wear a certain pair of slacks to school; another, young 
Ronnie, who talks “tough” to his mother. Each of these 
capsule dramas should spark a pro-and-con discussion. 
* Show one of the following films, and comment on how it 
pertains to ideas in the article: From Sociable Six to Noisy 
Nine (22 minutes) and Ten to Twelve (26 minutes), 
McGraw-Hill; Angry Boy (33 minutes), International Film 
Bureau; and Problem Children (20 minutes), Pennsylvania 
State University. If none of these films is available for 
rent from your public library or any other local film- 
lending service, try the audio-visual department in the 
extension division of your state university. 
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ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 

\ Generation Lies Between” (page 4) 
Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Robert J. Havighurst, of the University of Chicago’s 
Committee on Human Development, writes for us out of 
many years’ research into the nature of adolescence. In 
two books listed under “References” he and his co-workers 
report what they found out about young people growing 
up in “Prairie City.” Another volume, due in 1961, will 
give us the professional team’s findings after studying a 
group of youngsters for eight years in a midwest commu- 
nity Dr. Havighurst calls “River City.” Such intensive in- 
vestigation of young people over the years gives our author 
. perspective that many of us find helpful in dealing with 
our own adolescents. Among other things you have the 
assurance, as you read his article, that he knows what he 
is talking about. 

2. The gulf between the generations of teen-agers and 
their parents is due, first, to social change that “has always 
tended to produce misunderstanding between generations” 
ind, second, to the eternal family drama in which “the 
forces between the generations both attract and repel.” As 
you think about the social changes you have seen since 
ou were a teen-ager, what conflicts between you as a 
parent and your present-day adolescents arise directly out 
of those changes? Can you give some specific examples? 

Do you find yourself saying “When I was your age .. .” 
to bolster your position with your growing children? Do 
they ever remind you that “times have changed since you 
were young’? Do you agree that the emotional ties be- 
tween you and your adolescent sons and daughters “are so 
deep that they are never fully understood by parents or 
by adolescents, and they cannot be talked about with any 
real ease of expression”? Do you feel that these forces 
make it especially difficult for the generations to converse 
with each other about sex”? Are there other personal topics 
that you find hard to talk about with your teen-agers? 
What are they? 

3. Nowadays we hear and read much about how hard it 
is for parents and adolescents to understand each other. 
Hence it is encouraging to have Dr. Havighurst tell us 
that today’s families are building more serviceable bridges 
across the gulf between the generations than was possible 
1 generation or two ago. Do you think, as a parent, that 
your own personal experience has enabled you to under- 
stand human behavior better than your parents did? Than 
your grandparents seemed to? What sources of knowledge 
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and insight, which have helped you understand yourself 
and your children, were not available thirty or forty years 
ago? Do you and your children have a better tacit under- 
standing of one another now than you and your parents 
did when you were growing up? Is your present family 
more democratic, more flexible, more “accepting”? More 
so than your parents’ family in their childhood? Can you 
cite a few specific examples to illustrate improved relations 
between the generations? 


Program Suggestions 


* Eric Johnson, in his How To Live Through Junior High 
School, reports on his studies of eleven- to fifteen-year-olds 
at home and at school. (See “References.””) Review his 
findings, especially in Chapter 10, “Social Life at Home”; 
Chapter 14, “Boys and Girls: Dating, Going Steady”; 
Chapter 15, “Family Relationships’; Chapter 16, “Teen- 
agers on Parents’; Chapter go, “A Look at the Teen-ager’s 
World”; and any others that particularly hit upon “hot 
spots” between the generations in your community. List 
some of the pertinent data on the blackboard to use as the 
basis for discussion. Ask yourselves such questions as “Do 
our adolescents (younger, older) feel much the same way?” 
“How would we parents and teachers respond to the same 
questions?” “Are the differences between our teen-agers’ 
attitudes and our own real or imagined? Are we getting 
them out into the open, at least some of the time? What 
might help air them more fully?” 

* Suggest to your principal the possibility of conducting a 
poll in your junior and senior high school, along the lines 
followed in Eric Johnson’s book or using some of the 
questions from recent Purdue Opinion Polls (see “Refer- 
ences” in the January 1960 adolescent course study guide). 
Perhaps a family living or social studies class could take 
on such a poll as a project and report the findings to your 
group. Discuss these data and compare them with those 
found in other communities (see “References”’). Conduct 
a parallel poll of teachers’ and parents’ responses to the 
same questions to bring out differences between the way 
the two generations in your community look at questions 
of teen-age behavior. 

* Preview, show, and discuss the film The Teens, especially 
emphasizing ways in which communication between the 
generations is both helped and blocked. 
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Motion Picture Previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
ELjJA BuCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


The Boy Who Owned a Melephant—Universal-International. This 
short film offers an entertaining, ingenious, present-day fable 
about a small boy who wants a real elephant. (A stuffed pet 
won't do.) Finally his harassed mother takes him to the zoo 
and, pointing to an elephant behind bars, says “This is yours.” 
The entranced child visits his “melephant” every day until the 
huge beast comes to know him. When the child’s left-out school 
friends start to leave him out, the delicious thrill of owning a 
melephant all by himself wanes a bit. Suddenly he has a bright 
idea. Why can’t all of them own the melephant? Moral? Have 
the children draw it. Commentator: (of all people) Tallulah 
Bankhead. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Entertaining Entertaining 


Snow Queen—Universal-International. Skip the corny prologue, 
with Art Linkletter self-consciously handing out Christmas 
presents to a bunch of youngsters (perhaps this will be drop- 
ped eventually) and you have a delightful animation of 
one of Hans Christian Andersen’s favorite fairy tales. The Snow 
Queen, you may remember, is the story of a Danish boy and 
girl whose friendship is abruptly broken when the wicked 
Snow Queen drives a splinter of ice into the boy’s heart, freez- 
ing his love and creating spite and hate. When he rides away 
in the Snow Queen’s carriage his desolate but still loving com- 
panion determines to search for him. Her exciting adventures 
build up to a thrilling climax as she nears the queen’s palace. 
Delicately drawn, with soft Eastman color. Leading voices: 
Sandra Dee, Tommy Kirk, Patsy McCormick. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Delightful Delightful Delightful 


on 


Gerda and Kay journey happily homeward from the Snow Queen's palace. 
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FAMILY 


Suitable for young children if accompanied by adults, 


A Dog of Flanders—20th Century-Fox. Direction, James B. Clark. 
Against quaint picture-postcard settings of Antwerp and the 
surrounding countryside, the gentle story-book tale of a small 
boy, his frail but loving grandfather, and a faithful dog is 
sympathetically filmed. David Ladd brings a wistful naturalness 
to the role of the child, who courageously attempts to take 
over his failing grandfather’s milk route. Donald Crisp is per- 
fect as the staunch old man. “andkerchiefs may be needed be- 
fore the youthful hero and his loyal dog are finally brought by 
their friends to a happy, triumphant ending. Leading players: 
David Ladd, Donald Crisp, Theodore Bikel. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining Yes Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Battle Flame—Allied Artists. Direction, R. B. Springsteen. Korean 
“fighting withdrawal action” is made doubly difficult by the 
presence of nurses among the troops, although they do provide 
romance. Clips of authentic battle films add realism to a grade 
B production. Leading players: Scott Brady, Elaine Edwards. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Routine war picture Same Same 


Beloved Infidel—2oth Century-Fox. Direction, Henry King. Top- 
ranking stars, plush settings, and a slick production can never 
bring to life a banal script or commonplace characterizations. 
For example, this film biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald, a high- 
ly original, vivid, and controversial figure, gives no indication 
of the quality of the person with whom it purportedly deals. 
Nothing could be more mediocre than the treatment of the 
plot, which describes Fitzgerald’s meeting with Sheilah Graham, 
their love, his failures in Hollywood, and his death. Leading 
players: Gregory Peck, Deborah Kerr. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre No 


Black Orpheuvs—Lopert Films. Direction, Marcel Camus. This 
film, which won the grand prize at the 1959 Cannes Film 
Festival, is a fresh and fanciful attempt to handle the legend 
of Orpheus and Eurydice in modern primitive style. Orpheus 
is a young Brazilian trolley-car conductor; Eurydice, a country 
girl who has fled her home because a man is seeking to kill 
her. The settings of Rio de Janeiro and the hills on the out- 
skirts of the city, overlooking the magnificent harbor, are 
outstandingly beautiful. The photography of a carnival, with 
its dusky-skinned, strikingly costumed participants madly 
whirling and dancing, provides an engrossing and exciting 
spectacle. Death sits casually in the vortex, and when the 
back of protective Orpheus is turned, starts again his implac- 
able pursuit of Eurydice. Sharp, sensitive direction, fine 
acting, and moments of bawdy humor. English titles. Leading 
players: Breno Mello, Marpessa Dawn. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 


Cash McCall—Warner Brothers. Direction, Joseph Pevney. All 


the movie symbols of luxury and success are lavishly displayed 
in rich, gleaming Technicolor as background against which a 
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young financial wizard carries on his multimillion-dollar trans 
ictions. But these efforts soon bore him. It is only when love 
inspires him to a new vision of the future that he achieves 
some happiness in work. Slick and shallow. Leading players 
Natalie Wood, James Garner. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 


Ciné Ballets de Paris—Hermés Film. Direction, Louis Cuny. A 
crisp, gay, charming series of six ballets, with bright and taste 


ful choreography, simple but imaginative décor, and attractive 
dancers. The ballets are introduced through a rehearsal. We 
meet the dancers as they enter the studio and begin to warm 
up. Student reviewers concluded, “The picture is an artistically 
uperior film that brings good ballet to the movies but still 
transmits a feeling of being performed on the stage.” 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Enjoyable Enjoyable Enjoyable 


The Cousins—Films Around the World. Direction, Claude Cha 
brol. A sad, haunting, sharply etched tragedy about the postwar 
deterioration of young people. They are personified by two men, 
Paul (Jean-Claude Briarly), the leader of a sophisticated Pari 
n group, and Charles (Gerard Blain), an innocent cousin 
entrusted to Paul's care. At the end Paul’s “front” of cynicism 
his shield against the meaninglessness of life—breaks into a 
thousand pieces as he gazes helplessly on the dead body of his 
cousin, whom his way of life has destroyed. English titles 
Leading players: Gerard Blain, Jean-Claude Briarly. 
tdlults 15-18 12-15 
For limited audiences No No 


% 


The Flying Fontaines—Columbia. Direction, George Sherman 
Ihe story of conflict within a family of aerial artists is told 
against a colorful circus background. When an irrepressible 
but highly talented young son returns from the Army, he dis 
rupts discipline, loyalties, and romance. The main drama is 
enacted on the wires just under the big top. A routine circus 
tale. Leading players: Michael Callan, Joan Evans 

i 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


Four Fast Guns—Universal-International. Direction, William J. 
Hole. Gun slingers shoot it out in a stereotyped western whose 
brutalities center around a small town’s efforts to rid itself of 
the evil domination of a crippled saloon keeper. Leading play 


ers: Martha Vickers, James Craig. 
tdults 15-18 12-15 
Poor No No 


Four Hundred Blows—Zenith International Corporation. Direc 
tion, Francois Truffaut. This remarkable French film reveals 
with pitiless clarity the frozen, stunted world of a twelve-yeat 
old boy. Proud and sensitive, he is locked up, lost within him 

l!—not because he wants to be but because no one has had 
the key to communicate with him. His parents, not entirely 
heartless, are merely petty. They lie; they are fearful, miserable 
human beings. The crude impersonality of his school and late: 
the harsh stupidity of the reform school only freeze him more 
deeply into his tough, dark loneliness. This is director Truf 
faut’s first picture. His work represents the best efforts of a 
roup of clever young French film directors who will undoubt 
edly have considerable influence. Leading players: Jean-Pierre 


Léeaud, Claire Maurier, Albert Remy, Patrick Auffay 
fdults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Mature No 


The Gamma People—Columbia. Direction, John Gilling. Through 
occasional scenes of sharp visual imagery and deft touches of 
characterization the director attempts to give style and menac 
ing proportions to a pretty ordinary science-fiction plot: A mad 
scientist turns out geniuses and goons from his castle labora 
tory in a tiny totalitarian country in Central Europe. Leading 
players: Paul Douglas, Eva Bartok. 

idults 15-18 12-15 

Above average science-fiction melodrama 


The Glass Tower—Ellis Films. Direction, Harold Braun. In this 
polished German murder mystery a retired actress (Lilli Palm 
er) is driven to a psychiatrist by the battle between a play 
wright, who urges her to return to the stage, and her wealthy 
husband, who is determined that she shall not. A murder re 
sults, and Miss Palmer finds herself on trial for her life. An 
nieresting, suspenseful plot; one-dimensional characters. Lead 
ng players: Lilli Palmer, O. E. Hasse, Peter Van Eyck. 

tdults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Mature No 


The Gypsy Baron—Ring Film Corporation. Direction, Arthur 
Maria Rabenait. Johann Strauss’ well-known operetta is hand- 
somely produced in color, and the music and dance interludes 
are as gay and beguiling as ever. The plot unfolds the adven- 
tures of a romantic young Hungarian with a band of gypsies, 
and his encounter with a farmer and his pretty daughter. Lead- 
ing players: Gerhard Riedmann, Margit Saad. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


Goliath and the Barbarians—American-International. Direction, 
Carlo Campogalliani. In color and Totalscope this film spec- 
tacle gives broad scope to the violence and destruction that 
were spread by northern barbarian hordes across fifth-century 
Italy and that continued until an Italian giant named Goliath 
rose up against them. Leading players: Steve Reeves, Chelo 
Alonso, Bruce Cabot. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Trash Trash No 


House of Intrigue—Allied Artists. Direction, Dulio Coletti. In 
the fascinating game of espionage during World War II, under- 
ground activities in Holland are cleverly, if grimly, manipulated 
by a German army officer (Curt Jurgens) attached to the Nazi 
forces occupying the country. Drama centers around the con- 
flict between the officer’s strong sense of honor and his horror 
at the brutal actions of the Gestapo type of German soldier. It 
is resolved when he turns traitor to help a beautiful English 
spy and the young English officer she loves. Romantic and 
superficial. An Italian production with dubbed-in English dia- 
logue. Leading players: Curt Jurgens, Dawn Adams. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair romantic spy tale Same Same 


Jack the Ripper—Paramount. Direction, Joe Levine. “If you're 
careful of your virtue, Jack the Ripper will not hurt you,” 
quipped an obscure satirist of the late nineteenth century. He 
was referring to the fact that the historic fiend only cut up 
ladies who weren't too careful. Jack’s identity was never dis- 
covered, and this English thriller presents its own gruesome 
version of his place in London society. The film exploits the 
horror and whodunit possibilities of the Jack-the-Ripper 
legend without attempting characterization. Leading players: 
Robert S. Baker, Monty Berman. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre thriller No No 


The Lowest Crime—Allied Artists. Direction, Guy Le Franc. 
Why Leo Genn (one of our favorite actors) should head up 
an ugly extortion racket in a cheap, sordid quickie is the big 
mystery of this film. His business prospers until love enters 
the heart of one of his younger men. When the latter attempts 
to break away from the mob, the consequences are disastrous. 
Leading players: Leo Genn, Magala Noel. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Shoddy melodrama No No 


Night of the Blood Beast—American-International. Direction, 
Bernard Kowalski. The first man to return to earth from a 
satellite brings with him an unexpected visitor—science fiction’s 
tried and true scaly monster. An intelligent beast, he plans to 
take over the world. Thoroughly gruesome, cheaply made 
thriller. Leading players: Michael Emmel, Angela Greene. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Trash Trash 


Never So Few—MGM. Direction, John Sturges. A sophisticated, 
pretentious melodrama with exotic Burma settings tells of an 
American army captain who almost causes an international in- 
cident by resisting the depredations of Chinese guerrillas over 
the Chinese border. Gina Lollabrigida carries on a diversionary 
action and, though appearances are against her, proves that all 
she wants is to be a simple soldier’s wife. Leading players: 
Frank Sinatra, Gina Lollabrigida. 

idults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Matter of taste 


Paris Hotel—Films Around the World. Direction, Henri Verneuil. 
After Charles Boyer decides to remain in Paris instead of 
accompanying his wife to her parents’ home for Christmas, 
he plays Santa Claus to a pretty young manicurist and a 
garage worker. Light French fairy tale. English titles. Leading 
players: Charles Boyer, Francoise Arnoul. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 


The Rookie—20th Century-Fox. Direction, George O’Hanlon. 
Draftee Tommy Noonan receives his induction notice a few 
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hours before the end of World War II. Although draft boards 
are disbanding and rookie camps preparing to close, he insists 
on being inducted and trained in the art of defending his 
country. An amusing idea, this, but it receives uninspired 
treatment. Leading players: Tommy Noonan, Pete Marshall. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor Poor 


She Gods of Shark Reef—American-International. Direction, 
Roger Corman. Two brothers, one fleeing the Hawaiian police, 
are stranded on a tropical island populated only by native 
women working for a pearl company. An amateurish melo- 
drama about good brother versus bad, plus romance and native 
superstitions. Leading players: Don Durant, Bill Cord, Lisa 
Montell. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre South Sea Poor Poor 
melodrama 


Sign of the Gladiator—American-International. Direction, Vit- 
torio Musy Giori. Historical spectacle at its dullest and most 
pretentious has buxom Anita Ekberg posing as an Asiatic 
queen who fights off both the Roman and the Persian forces. 
However, a Roman officer who has infiltrated into her inner 
court wins her heart and, after the eventual Roman victory, 
is given her royal hand. Dubbed-in dialogue from the Italian. 
Leading players: Anita Ekberg, George Marshall. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Waste of time Waste of time 


Touch of Larceny—Paramount. Direction, Jerry Hamilton. James 
Mason is delightful as an English rogue in this airy and sophis- 
ticated British comedy. Bored with his duties in the admiralty 
office, Commander Mason allows his roving eye to fall upon 
the lovely American fiancée of a stuffy friend. In order to marry 
the expensive lady, he cooks up an outrageous get-rich-quick 
fraud. Leading players: James Mason, Vera Miles. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Light, amusing comedy Sophisticated light comedy 


16MM FILMS 


Available for program use from film rental libraries throughout 
the country. 


Dance Your Own Way—Contemporary Film Library. 18 minutes. 
Ihe spontaneous joy of childhood is caught in the freedom of 
movement and expression of an informal dance class, conducted 
outdoors in a lovely meadow. Beautifully photographed in 
color, this film is excellent for use with children’s groups. 
Music for Children—Contemporary Film Library. 13 minutes. The 
adult who takes advantage of children’s instinctive rhythm and 
feeling for music can lead them into more advanced forms of 
musical expression. Either professional or lay persons who 
are concerned with how children learn will be fascinated as 
they watch the appealing youngsters at the Mozarteum School 
of Music almost unconsciously moving from pure play into 
genuine musical skill with simple percussion instruments. 
One Day’s Poison—National Film Board of Canada. go minutes. 
A dramatic reminder of the ever present danger to children in 
the familiar household products that can cause serious illness 
or death if left within their reach. The Poison Control Center's 
statement that “accidental poisoning kills more children under 
six years of age than all the infectious diseases combined” will 
jolt viewers into a lasting awareness of the serious conse- 
quences of neglect and carelessness. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription Blank 


$1.75 a year—Canada 


MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


FAMILY 
Suitable for children if accompanied by odults 


Children and young people, amusing in part; adults, broad 
slapstick farce. 
The Golden Fish— Excellent. 
Hound Dog Moa—Entertaining. 
The Living North—Good. 
Masters of the Congo Juagle—Excellent. 
The Mouse That Roared— Entertaining. 
Sans Fomille—Entertaining. 
A Thousand and One Arabion 


fair. 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Anotomy of Love—Children and young people, no; adults, entertaining. 

Aren't We Wonderful?—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, 
highly interesting. 

Attack of Giant Leeches—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Battle of the Coral Sea—Routine. 

Ben Hur—Children, mature; young people and adults, very good spectacle. 

The —e Everything—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, shallow, empty 
comedy. 

Blood and Steel—Children, poor; young people, mediocre; adults, mediocre war 
film. 

Brink of Life—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Broth of a Boy—Children and young people, fair; adults, entertaining. 

Buckets of Blood—Children and young people, no; adults, poor. 

Cereer—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Cosmic Man—Poor. 

Cosmic Moaster—Children and young people, no; adults, very poor, 

Covnterplot—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

The Crimson Kimono—F air. 

Curse of the Faceless Maa—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter 
of taste. 

Edge of Eternity—Good of its type. 

The FBI Story—F air. 

The 4-D Mea—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste 

Five Gates to Hell—Children and young people, no; adults, poorly produced war story. 

Girl's Towa—Children and young people, no; adults, crass and tasteless 

Happy Anniversory—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

Hatikvah (The Hope)—Children, possibly; young people and adults, interesting 

Holiday Island—Children and young people, no; adults, inane 

House of Seven Hawks—Good photography of Holland; fair melodrama 

tt Happened in Rome—Children, mature in part; young people and adults, light 
comedy. 

The Jaywalkers—Exciting western. 

The Last Angry Maa—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

Li'l Abaer—Fresh and riotous musical burlesque 

The Lovers—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Magician—Children and young people, no; adults, mature 

The Miracle—Colorful spectacle. 

No Place To Land—Children and young people, no; adults, poor 

Odds Against Tomorrow—Children and young people, no; adults, uneven drama, 
well acted and produced. 

On the Beach—Children, too tense; young people, mature; adults, magnificent 
melodrama. 

Operation Petticoat—Children, mature; young people and adults, fair 

Pillow Talk—Children and young people, no; adults, heavy-handed farce 

The Possessors—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, very good. 

Subway in the Sky—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

A Summer Place—Children and young people, no; adults, tasteless. 

Tamango—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre 

Tarzan the Ape Maa—Children, fair of its type; young people, mediocre; adults, 

Terror from Beyond Space— Poor 

30— Matter of taste. 

Timbyktu—Children and young people, fair; adults, fast-paced action film. 

The Tingler—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

The Warrior and the Slave Girl—Poor. 

Web of Evidence—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

The Wonderful Covatry—Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

The Wreck of the Mory Deore—Excelient of its type. 

Yesterday's Enemy—Children, no; young people and adults, grim war drama, 


Nights—Children mature; young people and adults, 


$1.50 a year—U.S. and possessions 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


Televiewers Tell Their Views 

Thank you for giving me a way to prove to others what 
{ did not need to prove to myself—that adolescents are not 
devoid of taste and do not prefer blood and thunder, sex, 
puerility, and other unsavory television fare to good, solid, 
worthwhile stuff. 

It all started with the September “Time Out for TV.” 
One evening I amused myself by setting up a rough rating 
scale for the twelve programs evaluated, using your com- 
ments as a basis. I established five categories: four stars, 
excellent for children; three stars, very good for ditto; two, 
tolerable; one, a show you'd let your children view but 

rt of rather they wouldn't; and no, a show you wouldn't 
let your children see. 

The next day I took the list of programs to my high 
school civics class and asked the students to imagine them- 
selves as parents, then rate the programs using my five 
categories. Not a word about the National Parent-Teacher 
evaluations, of course. There are thirty-three students in 
the class, a very mixed grill as to ability and background— 
but all with ideas of their own. Of course they hadn't all 
seen every show, but they'd seen enough of them to furnish 
some very interesting results. I think you'll be as pleased 
as I was to see how closely their ratings agreed with yours. 
The figures in this table show the number of students 
who voted for each rating: 

No 
Captain Kangaroo ........ 5 a i ( oO 
Circus Boy pee ‘ Oo 
Ding Dong School......... f ) o 
Howdy Doody ae rey ‘ 1 
Lassie ' Sina tine anata ) f o 
Mighty Mouse ...... auton b ‘ j oO 
Romper Room (acieie 
Dick Clark and American 

Bandstand 1 1 0 
Father Knows Best 1 1 o 
Bold Venture rere ) 8 9 2 


Shock Theater ..... 2 1 6 
Wanted, Dead or Alive.... 3 é 10 


12 9 


= 2 


\ significant fact that doesn’t show up in the table is 
that children with high J.Q.’s and good home environ- 
ments went right along with you on almost every program. 
(he less mature or less intelligent children and those who 
come from dull homes were the ones likely to give an 
occasional high rating to a poor show. 

I think the results of my polling project speak well for 
my youngsters—and for the National Parent-Teacher. 


E. H. MATHESON 
Teacher, Bingham High School 


Bingham, Maine 


We have been very much pleased with your careful at- 
tention to cultural television programs that are playing 
such an important role in the lives of our citizens, young 
and old. 

We concur heartily with your evaluation process and 
your deep interest in TV as presented on commercial sta- 
tions. However, we trust that in the near future you will 


40 


use your official organization to point out the many pro- 
grams available on educational television stations in the 
nation. 

There are now some forty educational television stations, 
and they should have the support of all parents and teach- 
ers. We say “should have the support” because they are 
based upon sound educational values and employ show- 
manship and productions that are of outstanding quality. 

KATHLEEN N. LARDIE 
Director, Radio-TV Education, Detroit Public Schools 
Detroit, Michigan 


Our P.T.A.’s program theme for the year is “A Blue- 
print for Progress (in Nine Steps).” The first step in 
November was “Learning To Cope with the One-eyed 
Monster.” The seventy or so parents at that meeting 
graded sixty television programs and made out a composite 
score sheet. 

This program was inspired by the National Parent- 
Teacher. Our P.T.A. is behind you 100 per cent in your 
effort to secure better television viewing for our children. 

Gorpon E. Kier 
Vice-president, Corbin Avenue School P.T.A. 
Ormond Beach, Florida 


I've just spent a lovely two hours reading the January 
National Parent-Teacher. “The President’s Message” I 
found to be especially thought provoking and inspiring. 

The new section, “Time Out for Television,” has been 
most interesting to me, plus all the comments about it. I 
have wondered about the omission of my favorite chil- 
dren’s show—Garfield Goose. Other independent shows 
have been reviewed, and it is stated in this issue that they 
are syndicated, so maybe Garfield Goose is not. I wish it 
were, because I truly believe it is the best children’s pro- 
gram on television. Mrs. JuLtus MATLIN 
Safety Chairman, Thomas A. Edison P.T.A. 

Chicago, Illinois 


Thoughts on Three Features 

I find your movie suggestions excellent. 
Pastor Foster MYERS 
Grand Junction, Colorado 


“Motion Picture Previews” deserves accolades far beyond 
the abilities of my vocabulary. To me they have an all- 
important quality expressed in Editor Bucklin’s wonderful 
phrase, “matter of taste.” : 

Like Mrs. Boe, I believe that since TV (unlike movies) 
enters my home, it is my place to edit our daughters’ 
viewing practices. However, there are many parents who 
need the aid of fine reviews. I agree that your reviewers 
are trying, but their sarcasm sometimes outweighs their 
good sense. Mrs. S. L. SATTENSPIEL 
Maplewood, New Jersey 
P. S. “Come In, World” is a fascinating feature. I hope 
to use parts of it to give our Brownie troop a world-wide 
viewpoint, 
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Ol the epoch-making First Congress 
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Devotional 


Mother’s Relation to the Sound 
Physical Development of Her Child 


ae eee liller 
the continuity of our concerns and of : hd omega 
tasks that still await completion. The Mother’s Greatest Needs 
Le \1 I ton. ( 
Some Practical Results 
of Child Study 
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How to Guard our Youth 


against Bad Literature 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Benquet Hall, Arlington Hotel 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Officers 
PRESIDENT 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney 


PRESIDENTS VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Adiai Stevenson Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 
John R. Lewis Mrs. Mary E. 
LESPONDING esi 
RETARY TREASURER 

» Mary Louisa Miss Emma Morten 


tutier 


: 
: Character cannot be talked into or taught 


into a child; it must be lived into him.’’ 


Chairmen of Committees : ¢ 
Theodore W. Mrs. William L. Wilson 
rney Mrs. James H. McGill 


H. W. Fuller Mrs. Harriet A. 
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Wednesday, February 17, 1897 


Rev. Wit Milburn 


Washington, D. C. 


Response 
Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, 
New York city 


RECEPTION BY MRS. 
AT THE WHITE 


What the a tag Means 
to Mothers 
Miss Amalie Hofer, Chicago, Ill. 


Mothers and Schools 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Washington, D. C. 


“Nothing, has been more 
pounder snedl this childhood.”’ 





Friday, February 19, 1897 


Devotional 
Mrs. H. A. Stimson, New York city 


Character building 
in Education 
Mrs. Ellen Richardson, Boston, Mass. 
Importance of bringing the 
Youth in Touch with Ereat 
Literature 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, 
New York city 


How shall the Nation 


secure Educated Mothers? 
Mrs. Stanton Blatch, New York city 


. 


“The destiny of nations lies far more in 
the hands of women—the mothers— 
than in the possessors of power.”’ 
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